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PREFACE. 




chief obligations in writing this Httle book hajjrfleen 

the Statistical Account of Bengal, and the^mperial 

zetteer of India, edited by Sir W. W. Hunter ; the 

nsiis Report of 1891 ; the Bengal Administration Report 

' 1892-3 ; and the various m^cwf^ubHshed by the 

irveyor- General of India. I have alsft made use of 

ennell's Atlas, Hamilton's Hindostan ; Hooker's Hiina- 

yan JournUls, and .other works. Hooker's delightful 

Dok — the Journal of a traveller who went leisurely 

trough the country by river and road — ^is* I fear, likely 

3 be the last of its kind as regards Bengal. I know 

o book which gives the general reader so just and dis- 

inct an impression of the parts of Bengal which it 

escribes ; and the writer, in his travels, saw something 

»f every Division of the Presidency except Orissa. 

Bengal is a land of great fluvial action, and its river 
geography is constantly changing. The consequence is 
hat existing maps, which are all based on a survey 
nade a number of years, ago, are inevitably, in many 
espects, inaccurate. Recent information has, however, 
mabled me to introduce various corrections in the 
naps given here. ^ 

uie illustrations are from photographs, and I have 
to thank the photographers, both amateur and profes- 
sional, who have been so good as to send me their 
productions to select from. 

A hote on nomenclature may be useful to English 
readers. The proper names of Bengal geography, like 
most other proper names, have a meaning, though it* 
is often obscufed by the popular, or by the English, 
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form of the word. In the following examples of river 
names, however, it is plain enough : Mahanadi (grea 
river), Mahananda (great joy), Gumti (winding), Brah 
maputra (son of Brahma), Noboganga (new Ganga or 
Ganges), Subarnarekha (thread of gold), and in many 
other instances. In place names certain terminations, 
analogous to the English — ton, — ham, — by, are very 
»^mmon. Such are — ganj (mart), — hat (open-air 
marKbiij^ — ghat (steps leading to a bathing place, and 
hence, the bathing place itself, — ahad (cultivated area) 
— nagar (city), — pur (city), as seen in RevelganjJ 
Bagerhat, RanSgJitt,^Murshidabad, Krishnagar, Rang- 
pur. «, 

The spelling of the proper names is that of the Bengal 
spelling-list. This retains the old spelling where it 
has obtained a literary currency, as in Calcutta, 
Hooghly, Cijttack, Buxar, Burdwan, etc.. In other 
cases a system of transliteration is adopted which 
approximately represents the correct pronunciation if 
the vowels are given the values indicated in the following 
list._ 

a, the sound of a in father : Sara, Bankura. 

a, the sound of a in woman : Katwa, Baxa. 

e, the vowel sound in fray : Keshpur. 

1, the sound of ee in {ee\ : Birbhum. • , 

i, the sound of i in pill : Siwan. 

o, the sound of o in co-exist : Nator. 

u, the sound of oo in pool : Khulna, Puri, 

g, is always hard ; and h is an aspirate in such com- 
binations as hh, dh, gh, kh, jJi, ph, th. . 

ch is sounded as in church ; sh as in shawl. 



Castleton, Darjeeling, 
April, 1895. 



W. H. A. W, 
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I PART I.— GENERAL VIEW OF THE PROVINCE. 

i 

. • Name. 

* * The name Bengal originally applied to the deltas of 

^ the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and a portion of the 

I plains to the north, and this is still the application of 

I the name as used by the people of the country. ^ But 

} after the establishment of the English power in India, 

j^ the name was used much more loosely. The early 

jfc facfories of the East India Company in north-eastern 

^^ India were all regarded as being in Bengal, and the 

^r application of the name extended with the influence of 

5 the Company, until fhe official designation, "The Presi- 

l dengy of Fort \^^lliam in Bengal," covered, not only 

^ Bihar and Orissa , but the whole of the British conquests 

in northern Indik. In the end, however, the unwieldy 

'^ J • size of the Bengal Presidency rendered its sub-division 

necessary, and the application of the name was again 

narrowed, Bengal, as one of the eight great provinces 

into which India under British administration is now 

divided, is made up of the territories which constitute 
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the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and the Native 
States which are in political dependence upon that* 
Government, 
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Geographical Position. 
The Province of Bengal, as thus constituted, is, on. 
the whole, a compact territory. It lies at the head of the 
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DIVISIONS OF THE PROVINCE. 3 

Bay of Bengal, extending chiefly north and north-west 
from its coast-line, which runs from the river Naf on 
the east side of the bay to the Chilka lake on the west 
side. The 'Province is situated partly within and partly 
'without the tropics, being, roughly speaking, divided 
into two halves by the tropic of Cancer, and containe<3 ' 
between 19^ 28' and 28° 9' north latitude, andRj*^ 37' 
and 93° 18' east longitude. It is bounded on tfie north 
by Nepal,Tibet, and Bhutan ; on the east by the British 
Provinces of Assam and Burmah ; on the %outh by the 
Bay of Bengal and the Madras Fr^idency ; on the west 
by the Central Provinces, the States of the Central 
India Agency, and the North- West Provinces. 

• Divisions qf the Province. 

Bengal is divided into four sub-provinces : Bengal 
Proper, Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur.' This division 
of the country has no political significance. It is rather 
a historical division, and, as it happens, it corresponds 
very fairly with a division of the country according to 
its natural characters. Bengal Proper is practically the 
Bengal of ancient times : the country known as 
Bengal by the natives of India, where the Bengali 
language is spoken. Orissa and Bihar were distinct 
provinces under Mohammedan rule, and, in still earlier 
tinies, formed parts of Hindu kingdoms. Uriya and 
Hindi are the respective vernaculars of these provinces. 
Chota Nagpur, inhabited by wild hill-tribes of aboriginal 
race, was outside the pale of the ancient civilisation of 
the country. 

At the present day the whole country directly 

.under British rule is divided into Districts, each 

of which has its administrative officials. Several 
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Districts grouped together form a Division, which is in 
charge of a Commissioner, who is directly responsible* • 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. The fol- 
V lowing list gives the nine Divisions or Conimissioner- 
■ ships into which Bengal is divided, together with the 
i^stricts of each Division. The Native States are 
clas^!N^nder the Division with which they are geo- 
graphicaHy^and politically associated. 



I. Bengal^Proper. 

1. Presidenty Division, 

Districts : Calcutta. 

24-Parganas. 
Nadia. 

2. Burdwan Division, 

Districts : Burdwan. 
Bankura. 
Birbhum. 



Murshidabad. 
Jessore. * 
Khulna. • 

Midnapore. 

Hooghly. 

Howrah. 



3. Rajshahi Division. 
Districts : Raj shah i . 

Dinajpur. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Darjeeling. 
Native States : Kuch Bihar. 



Rangpur. 

Bogra. 

Pabna. 



Sikkim. 



4. Dacca Division. 

Districts : Dacca. 

Mymensingh. 

5. Chittagong Division. 

Districts : Tippera. 
Noakhali. 



Faridpur. 
Backergunge. 



• 



Chittagong. 

South Lushai Hills. 



Native State : Hill Tippera. 
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II. — Bihar. 




I. Patna Division, 




Districts: Patna. 
Gaya. 
Shahabad. 
Darbhanga. 

2. Bhagalpur Division. 
Districts : Bhagalpur. 
Monghyr. 
Purnea. 


Muzaffarpur. 

Saran. 

Champaran. 

Malda. 
Sonthal^Parganas., 

• 

• 


[II. — Orissa. 


% 


. I. . Orissa Division, 




Districts: Balasore. 


Puri. 


Cuttack. 


Anguland Khondmals. 



Native States : Seventeen Tributary States. 

IV. — Chota Nagpur. 

I. Chota Nagpur Division. 

Districts : Hazaribagh. Manbhum. 
Lohardaga. Singhbhum, 

• Palamau. 

Native States : Nine Tributary States. 



ii 



Size. 

.The total a^ea of the Province is estimated at 
197,651 square miles. The surveyed portion under 
British rule is 151,535 square miles ; to this must be 
added the area of the Sundarbans, hitherto unsurveyed, 
but estimated at 5,309 square miles, and the area of 
the recently annexed South Lushai District, also 
unsurveyed, but estimated at 2,400 square miles; 
giving as the total area under direct British adminis- 
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tration, 159,244 square miles. The area of the Native 
States : Sikkim, Kuch Bihar, Hill Tippera, the Tribu- • 
tary States of Orissa and Chota Nagpur is estimated 
at 38,407 square miles. , 

The Province of Bengal is the largest of the 
pplitical divisions of India ; the next to it, in point of 
size,^Hkqng Burma, with an area of 171,430 square 
miles. Of. European states, Spain, with an area of 
197,670 square miles, is almost the same size ; France, 
with an area of 204,092 square miles, is somewhat 
larger; while ^the United Kingdom, with an area of 
120,973 square miles, is considerably smaller. 

The length of the Province frogi east to. west along 
the Tropic of Cancer is about 650 miles; from the 
north of Sikkim to the Chilka Lake, about 640 mile^; 
and its greatest length, from near Tribeni Ghat on the 
borders of Nepal in the north-west, to the river Naf, 
in Chittagong in the south-east, 708 miles. 

General Surface Features. 

, The coast of Bengal is everywhere low, though in 
places protected by sandhills, and the country near ' 
the sea is liable to devastation by storm-waves. The 
land in the neighbourhood of the numerous channels 
by which the rivers make their way into the sea is 
very low, often barely above high-water mark. It is 
generally swampy and covered with dense jungle, 
uninhabited except by tigers and other wild animals. 
The best known example of such country is the 
Sundarbans. 

More than one-half of Bengal consists of alluvial 
plain formed of silt which has been brought down by ' 
the great rivers. Throughout this portion of the 
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GENERAL SURFACE FEATURES. 7 

province, except where we approach the hills, nothing 
j^- <«k 'SO coarse as gravel is found ; the ground to a great 
depth consists of sa,nd, clay, and like materials ; and 
the surface, wherever it is flooded during the rainy 
season, constantly receives fresh deposits of mud 
which render the, soil of inexhaustible fertility. The 
" plains," as this low country is called, comprise jj.) the 
flat country traversed by the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
and their tributaries before the commencement of the 
delta ; (2) the combined deltas of these twcf great rivers ; 

(3) the strip of alluvial land bfetjveen the Orissa hills 
and the coast on the west side of the Bay of Bengal ; 

(4) a similar but smaller strip between the Chittagong 
hills and the coast on the east side of the Bay. 
• In all these tracts the land rises very gradually as 
we go up the rivers. In many parts oiMj^ Gangetic 
delta the level of the country is less than 20- feet above 
sea level at a distance of 100 miles from the sea ; and 
only at its very highest does it reach 100 feet. In 
fact the rise is very gradual all along the Ganges, 
and at the point where the river enters the Province, 
more than 300 miles from the sea, the general level 
of the country is still below 200 feet. Going north 
from the Ganges towards the Himalaya there is no 
marked increase -of elevation until about 30 miles 
from the hills, and then the plains somewhat suddenly 
rise to near 300 feet, and remain at about this eleva- 
tion until we reach the hills. South of the Ganges, 
and west of the delta, the plains are of less extent, and 
soon begin to iise in undulations towards the hill 
country of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. The hill country 
of Bengal, which forms rather more than a third of its 
total area, occupies three distinct parts of the Province : 

>''' J. •^" 
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(i) a portion of Northern Bengal and Sikkim, where it 
is part of the Himalaya; (2) the greater portion of* 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa ; (3) Hill Tippera, and the 
eastern portion of Chittagong Division. 

(i) Most of the northern frontier of Bengal runs* 
some distance from the base of the hills. In the 
extreeie north-west, however, it includes some low 
ranges l)ordering on Nepal, and in the north-east of 
Purnea District it turns sharply north, ascends the ^ 
outlying spu%s of the great Singalila range, and follows 
it over successively .greater heights to Kanchinjinga, 
28,150 feet atove the level of the sea. Somewhat 
north of Kanchinjinga the frontier turns east, and, after 
rounding Mount Donkhia, 23,176 feet, follows the'Chola 
range south to the lower hills abutting on* the plain*, 
and separating British territory from Bhutan. This 
northward projection of Bengal includes Sikkim and 
part of Darjeeling District, and is a confused mass of 
gigantic mountains. In Northern Sikkim heights of 
20,000 feet and upwards, covered with perpetual snow, 
are numerous, and the frontier of Sikkim and Tibet 
seldom descends below the snow-line (about i6,o"bo • 
feet). 

(2) The hill country of Chota Nagpur and Orissa is a 
northward and eastward continuation of the high land 
of Central India. It is not possible t9 trace any wfll- 
defined mountain system ; the whole tract is a 
multitude of irregular ranges, sometimes crowding 
together about a culminating height, sometimes opening 
out to form wide valleys. These hills do not reach 
any great height. Peaks of over 2,000 feet are 
numerous, and a good number exceed 3,000 feet, . 
especially in the west of Chota Nagpur. The highest 
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of all is the well known Parasnath Hill, which rises 

^ ^from comparatively low-lying land to a height of 4,480 

feet ; but this is an outlying hill on the eastern border 

of HazaribSgh District. Several small ranges rise out 

*of the plains lying between Chota Nagpur and the 

Ganges.* Most of these are outliers of the Chota 

Nagpur system, but the most important of thenj, the 

Rajmahal Hills, is an isolated range, having no 

geological connection with it. 

(3) The hill country east of the Bay, in Hill Tippera 

and Chittagong, is a succession belong, narrow ranges, 

generally parallel to each other and the coast. They 

are sometimes joined by transverse ranges, or broken 

by transverse valleys. The outermost ranges are low, 

a*^eraging ifhder 1,000 feet ; the ranges become higher 

• • towards the east, and in South Lushai their average 

elevation exceeds 2,000 feet, while some peaks rise to 

8,000 feet. 

River System. 

The river-system of Bengal is the most important 
feature of its physical geography. It affords examples 
• of* every type of river : from the glacier-fed stream 
which, in a course of about a hundred miles, rushes 
f • down through mountain gorges, from 19,000 feet to the 

plains at a level of 300 feet, to the sluggish deltaic 
disjributary, which meanders through mud and jungle 
to the sea. But the course of the rivers through the 
plains is what is of most importance, and the prosperity 
of the country is bound up with the network of streams 
which covers them. 

The water of all Bengal rivers is laden with silt to 
•a degree which varies with the season of the year and 
the special nature of the river. The latter depends on 
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the length of its course, the velocity of its current, and 
the nature of the country through which it flows. The^ 
Brahmaputra, for instance, is said to bring down nearly 
V twice as much silt as the Ganges; but, "during the 
rainy season, every river is brown with the silt it carries * 

The capacity of moving water to carry solid particles 
depends upon its velocity. The rapid mountain rivers 
bear along water-worn fragments of rock, and carry 
them out into the plains, but the larger fragments are 
soon dropped, and not even pebbles are found in the 
Himalayan streams^ thirty miles away from the hills. 
But a fall of five inches per mile is sufficient to enable 
a river not only to carry along the finer particles which 
constitute silt, but even to take up more on its journey 
through the plains; and the average fall of the Bengal 
rivers does not drop below this until near the head of 
the delta. Should, however, the current be checked 
from any cause, it becomes unable to carry the whole 
of its silt, which therefore begins to be deposited. 
This is what usually happens at the junction of two 
rivers. At the point of junction the two currents 
check one another, and form an area of comparatively 
still water. Here the silt deposits, and tends to build 
up a tongue of land separating the two rivers, and 
deferring the actual point of junction, which thus, in 
course of years, moves down stream. 

A striking instance of this is the movement of the 
point of junction of the Ganges and Gogra. In the 
early part of the century Chapra and Revelganj were 
both on the Ganges below the junction. They are now 
on the Gogra some miles above it. The dangerous 
"James and Mary" sands in the Hooghly are caused 
by the check given to its current by the Damodar and 
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Rupnarain rivers, which flow into it almost at right 
Ip * angles six miles apart. Between the entrances of these 
two rivers there is comparatively slack water, and here 
these shifting shoals are formed. In the last century, 
when the Damodar joined the Hooghly at a higher 
point of its course, these shoals were not nearly so 
dangerous. And the **bars" which usually obstruct 
the mouths of silt-bearing rivers are due to the deposi- 
# tion of silt and sand in the slack water where river and 
sea meet. *^ 

In the Bengal rivers quite trivial causes, such as a 
fallen tree, or a sunken boat, are sufficient to check the 
current, an.d bring about the deposition of silt. This 
then begins to build up a sand bank, which may form 
2CI1 island, or an accretion to one of the' banks of the 
• * river. These formations are called chars; they are 
being constantly formed in every river of Bengal, and 
are one of the great causes of the changes of course 
which so frequently occur. 
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Section of the Ganges, illustrating the deposition 

OF SILT to form " ChARS." 

The counterpart of this process is equally common ;' 
namely, the destruction of land, and .its removal in the 
shape of silt ; and by suitably directing the current of a 
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river, it may be made to cut away chars^ and deepen its 
channel. This cutting action is, of course, being con-' 
tinually exerted upon the banks, which are usually 
composed of .soft materials. Even supposing that the^ 
course of a river were, in any part, perfectly straight, 
with a current strongest in the middle, this state of 
things could not long continue. Some cause, probably 
trivial, would bring about a deflection of the current 
against one of the banks, which would speedily be cut • 
away into a rapidly deepening curve. The strength of 
the current >yould follow the curve, and deepen the 
channel under the concave bank ; silt would deposit in 
the slack water near the other bank; and before long we 
should reach the normal form of river in the plains : a 
winding channel, with a well-defined high bank on tlTe 
outside of the bend, under which the deep water flows ; 
the water gradually shallowing to the opposite bank, 
which is usually low and shelving. 



•l 




Section of a Bengal River-bed. 

This process of deepening the bends of rivers often 
results in a shortening and straightening parts of their 
courses. Each bend away from the general course of 
the river corresponds to a return bend. These bends cut 
towards one another, and may, if the river is very 
winding, come so close together at some point that the 
river when in flood breaks across at the narrowest* part. 
The portion of the channel thus deserted eventually 
becomes an isolated piece of still water, choked with 
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weeds. Sach pieces of water, generally highly-curved in 
-shape, are common in the basins of rivers which traverse 
alluvial plains : in the basin of the Mississippi they are 
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1, bils (Ben^li), or jhils (Hindi) ; 
, bit or jhll, are given to any per- 
manent pieje of shallow water in swampy low-lying 
ground, whether connected with a river or not. 

One of the most striking instances of this kind of 
fluvial action is afforded by the ruin of Cossimbuzar, 




.'s Map, showing the COURSE of the Bhagirathi 

CUT ACROSS (as SHOWN BV THE DOTTED LINE) AND 

Cossimbuzar. The extract also shows. a bIl, 
formed by a previous change in the course of the river. 

3 of the earliest and most important trade marts in 
The factory was situated at the extremity of 
a deep bend of the Bhagirathi near Murshidabad. 
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About 1813 the river broke across the neck of the 
bend, and left Cossimbuzar some miles to the east.^ 
The factory was necessarily abandoned, and its site 
\ is now marked by a few ruins, buried' in jungle, 
standing on the edge of a stagnant blL y 

This cutting action of the rivers works in other 
ways, and is responsible for great changes in the river 
geography of Bengal. The soil of the plains offers, 
in most places, little resistance to such action. Except 4 
near the hMl country of south Bihar and western 
Bengal no rock ig 'found ; and the presence of 
harder constituents in the soil has set a limit to 

the southward movement of the channel of the 

t, • • • 

Ganges, and the westward extension of the delta. In 
the Districts bf Monghyr, Bha^alpur, and fhe SonthSl 
Parganas, south of the Ganges, rock is found ; and in 
Murshidabad District west of the Bhagirathi, the soil 
is in many parts largely composed of clay and nodular 
limestone. And in several other parts of Bengal, 
where the river beds are cut in stiff clay, we find both 
banks high and well defined, and a greater permanence 
of channel. •' ' 

But, ordinarily, the soil is easily acted upon, and 
every year, during the rainy season, large portions of 
land are washed away, to be reformed elsewhere by the 
deposition of the material thus removed. The Ganges 
in full flood has been known, in Rajshahi District, to 
cut inland 500 feet in twelve hours, leaving deep water 
where solid earth was before ; and, within the last 
twenty years, the land which was on the south bank 
of the Ganges, at its junction with the Brahmaputra, 
has come to be on the north bank, a transference of 
some miles of country from Faridpur District to Pabna 
District. 
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There is another way in which great changes in the 
^courses of rivers are brought about. Owing to the 
extreme flatness of the country very slight differences 
of level determine the actual course taken, and it is ^ 
often the case that a choice of courses is, so to speak, 
offered, and the river divides itself. Sometimes the 
offshoot, as the smaller branch is called, after taking 
for some distance an independent course, rejoins the 
# parent stream ; sometimes it strikes across country and 
joins another river. • 

\ It is by means of these offshoots, sometimes quite 
insignificant compared with the parent rtver, that the 
changes of course now to be explained are effected. It 
may happen, through some recent bending of the main 
ofcannel abcTve the mouth of the offshoot, ot through the 
formation of a char in the main channel below the 
mouth of the offshoot, that the current of the main 
river is directed into it, with the result that an 
increased volume of water follows its channel, which is 
thereby enlarged and deepened. The stronger flow 
attracts more of the main river, and, gradually in the 
^conrse of a few years, or violently during one rainy 
season, the offshoot becomes the main river. Or it 
may happen that in a time of exceptional floods an 
immense volume of water is diverted into a channel 
altogether incapable of controlling it. It then breaks 
from one channel to another, forcing its way across 
country until it has made for itself an entirely new 
course. 

In this way radical changes in the river system of 
Bengal have been brought about. The Brahmaputra, 
the Tlsta, the Damodar have all within historical times 
violently broken away from their old courses, and the 
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magnitude of these changes is evident from the accom- 

• -panying maps. Smaller changes of a similar nature 

have taken place of late years. The Bagmati, a river 

of north Bihar, formerly a tributary of the Buri Gandak, 

xnow joins the Tiljuga; and the Torsa, a river of 

northern Bengal, has deserted its former main channel, 

and follows that of one of its ofSrfioots. At present the 

Kusi threatens a similar change of course, which may 

• seriously affect a large part of the Purnea District. 

Records ofancient capitals which once stood on the 
Ganges point to changes of its coi^rse which occurred 
[ in the more distant past, and give us a^clue to the 

I position . of^ its ancjent channel. Tamluk, Satgaon, 

f Gaur, the splendour of the last testified to by the 

nttture and extent of the ruins which still remain, were 
I •'all royal cities standing on the main river. There is 
I strong reason to believe that the Bhagirathi, now its 

most western deltaic distributary, marks the original 
course of the main Ganges, and that, at a time 
probably subsequent to the commencement of Muham- 
medan rule in Bengal, the river broke away to the 
^so«th-east to form the present channel separating 
^ Rajshahiand Presidency Divisions. The Brahmaputra 

P • then flowed south-east to the Meghna, and the deltas 
' of the two rivers were doubtless much more distinct 

than they are now. 

It is possible that volcanic action, by altering the 
relative levels of large areas, may have been an influence 
in bringing about some of the great river changes, and 
may also account for the continuous westerly movement 
of the Kusi and the Sone, which has been going on for 
centuries. The Sone once joined the Ganges close to 
Patna, and the Kusi now flows near the western border 
c 
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of Purnea District, whereas it once flowed on its 
• • eastern border. — •^ 

We must now consider the changes which rivers 
undergo when they become deltaic. This happens 
*when their average fall per mile drops to less than five 
inches, and the regular deposition of silt begins. The 
characteristic features of a delta are : — (i) The main 
river breaks up into distributaries ; (2) the rivers flow 
• in beds raised above the general level of the country ; 
(3) the distributaries are unable to carry on the water 
poured into them when the pareait river is in flood, 
and, hence, a delta is periodically inunda'ted. ^ 
^ .1. A;iy ^column of moving water will, when resist- 

I ance is offered to its onward progress, tend to sub- 

divide itself, and throw off branches riglit and left of 
, *► its former course. This is precisely the case of a river 
■ at the commencement of its delta. It is meeting with 

a greater resistance to its onward0:ourse for 3everal 
reasons. Owing to the greater flatness of the country 
its flow is less helped by gravity, and it therefore feels 
the friction of its bed an opposing force more difficult 
*• "^ t(» overcome. There is also the influence of the sea and 
: tides : the former acting as a constant check upon the 

[ • free discharge of the river water, the latter periodically 

banking it up, and arresting its flow for many miles 
inland. Hence it is that in a delta we find the parent 
river'throwing off distributaries, which again subdivide; 
^ and this process is repeated all the more easily that in 

I the delta land is in its softest, least consolidated state, 

until, near the sea, we have a labyrinth of channels, in 
which current is reduced to a minimum, and most of 
.the silt is deposited. 
I 2. This deposition of silt begins, of course, in the 
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channels of the rivers, but during the rains, when the 
rivers overflow, and when most silt is brought down, it . 
is deposited all over the flooded country, the level of 
which is thus gradually raised. The deposit is thickest 
near the rivers, where the flood water is muddiest, the*- 
water gradually clearing itself as it moves inland. 
Hence it is that the country about midway between 
two deltaic distributaries lies lowest, and is usually 
occupied by a permanent hil. Here the flood water 
deposits th# rest of its silt, and gradually drains off to 
a point further dow^ 'the delta, where it is able to 
re-enter some/channel and be conveyed to the sea. A 
section across any portion of a delta would thus haye 
the form represented, with some exaggeration. In the 
diagram. • • * 



wmrTicaiTri^ 




►ECTioN OF Delta. 

3. The beds of deltaic rivers being thus raised, the 
annual inundation of the delta during the rainy season 
is a necessary consequence. The banks of the rivets 
are the highest part of the country, and when once the 
water spills over them, as it does shortly after the 
commencement of the rains, the whole country goes 
under water. This is what happens in the truly deltaic 
portion of the Ganges-Brahmaputra deltas The staple 
crop is the long-stemmed variety of rice, which grows 
in water from 15 to 20 feet deep ; roads are practically 
unknown, and the peasants go about in boats, and 
build their houses on the high ground bordering the 
rivers, or on artificial mounds. 

To the oldest portions of the delta, however, this 
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description does not apply. As time goes on, and the 

'level of the country is raised, the land becomes' more 
consolidated; the blls silt up and get smaller; the jt 

^distributaries tend to silt up, and sever their connection 
with the parent river ; and a general inundation of the 
country is not the normal state of things in the rainy 
season. The northern, and the greater part of the 
western, portion of the Gangetic delta has become like 

* this : many of the rivers are no longer distributaries in 
the proper sense of the word, aod though they are still 
filled with water, they are fed by Surface (irainage and 
by percolation from the water-laden soil i|i which their 
cljp.nnels ape cut. Bven the Hooghly and its tributaries 
are only kept open by constant supervision near the 
^ints where they take off from the Ganges; their 
currents are carefully trained in the dry season to cut 
away chars, and deepen their channels, and, notwith- 
standing this care, one of them, the Mathabhanga, was 
entirely disconnected from the Ganges during the whole 
of the dry season of 1894, i.e., from November to June. 
Further evidence of the condition of this part of the 

■•delta, which comprises the greater part of Presidency 
Division, is found in the fact that the creeks and estuaries 
on the sea-face are increasingly salt towards the west. 
Bordering the' sea-face of the delta is the 
SuQ^a-rbans, a low swampy land, covered with dense 
jungle, and intersected in all directions by sluggish 
creeks. Here we have the delta in the first stage of its 
existence, and, as the silt-bearing river water makes its 
way into the sea, a struggle commences between it and 
the currents which work along the coast. These round 
off the spits of newly-formed land, and often, by 
depositing and piling up the sand they carry, form sand 
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hills, which protect the land from further demolition by 
the sea. 
^W Except in the east the delta of the Ganges has not 

materially increased within historic times, and in this^ 
respect it differs greatly from the deltas of the Po and 
Mississippi. This is due to a variety of causes, some 
of which are here mentioned. The great bulk of the 
silt is brought down during the four months of the 
rainy seasop, when the rivers flow very strongly, and • 
retain much of it in suspension. Moreover most of the 
water is discharged* by one great estuary, that of the 
Meghna, andf recent accretions are chiefly on the islands 
of the estuary, and the mainland north of -it. * At the 
same time, the discharge of so large a proportion ot 
water by an estuary is unfavourable to land making. 
A considerable quantity of silt is undoubtedly carried 
out to sea, and much is lost in an unfathomed 
depression knowri as the ** Swatch of no ground," 
which extends for many miles near the sea-face of the 
western portion of the Sundarbans. 

Owing to the extreme flatness of the plains most 
parts of them are liable to inundation from the intfer-*" 
secting rivers, and, at intervals, disastrous floods occur. 
Such floods have within the last few years swept over 
Saran, Murshidabad. and Nadia Districts. Hitherto 
little has been done to minimise this evil b^jj^ond 
constructing protective embankments along the rivers. 

These embankments are not an unmixed blessing. 
They confine to the channel of the river the fertilising 
silt that would otherwise have been spread abroad 
over the surface of the land. Another evil that some- 
times follows is that the bed of the river is raised by 
the deposition of silt in it above the level of the neigh- 
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bouring country. This has happened in the case of 

.the Gandak in north Bihar, the Gumti in Tippera, 

and other rivers. When this state of things is 

reached the embanking has to be continued in self- 

• defence, and every year adds to the magnitude of 

possible disaster in case the embankment is breached. In 

some instances an attempt has been made to restore a 

more natural state of things by cutting the embankment 

, in some convenient place, and allowing the water to 

make a new course for itself. This has been done in 

the case of the Gumti near Comiila. The embanked 

river was a constant menace to the t%wn, and the 

embankjnent has been cut through some miles below it. 

**" The scientific embanking of rivers has been more 

fciUy carries out in the case of some European rivers. 

More room is allowed for flood water by constructing 

the main embankments at some distance from the 

rivers, while lower embankments protect the country 

within these from any but exceptional floods. In this 

way the deposition of silt takes place over a consider- 

rable area, and, at the same time,' the ravages of flood 

are kept within definite bounds^/^ 

The river system of ^^^gal comprises several 
distinct systems, which will now be shortly described. 

The Ganges - Brahmaputra - Meghna System. — The 
Ganges enters Bengal from the North-West Provinces 
in ratna Division, after a course generally east from 
its junction with the Jumna at Allahabad. Immediately 
within the boundary of the province it is joined by the 
Gogra from the north-west, a river which, unlike the 
Ganges, has its origin on the further side of the 
. Himalaya in Tibet, and which, on first entering the 
plains, is considerably larger than the Ganges at the 
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corresponding part of its course. Within fifty miles 
the Ganges is joined by two other great rivers :' by the ' 
Sone from the south, a little west of Dinapore, and by 
the Gandak from the north-west, opposite Patna. 
Having received these tributaries the Ganges may be 
said to have reached its full size. Its course is generally 
east until it has passed the northern slopes of the 
Rajmahal hills. Round these it sweeps to the south- 
east, and maintains this general direction to the sea. * 
The Sone is the only irnportant tributary it receives on 
the south bank. Other important tributaries which 
join it on rfie north bank are the Burt Gandak in 
Monghyr District, the Kusi in Puroea District,^nd the 
Mahananda in Malda District. 

At the northern point of Presidency Division, mor^ 
than 1,200 miles from its source, and 300 from the sea, 
the Ganges gives off its first deltaic distributary, the 
Bhagiraihi, which takes a course generally south, past 
Calcutta, where it is called the Hooghly, to the sea. 
The Bhagirathi, before it becomes the Hooghly, receives 
two tributaries on its east bank, the Jalangi and the 
Churni, which are also offshoots from the Ganges. Oh *" 
the west bank it receives, as the Hooghly, two 
important tributaries : the Damodar and the Rupnarain, 
which flow from the Chota Nagpur; The Bhagirathi, 
and the offshoots from the Ganges allied with it; laij^no ' 
longer true distributaries. Except in the rainy season 
the quantity of Ganges water they convey to the sea is 
inconsiderable. The first true distributary is the Gorai, 
or, as it is called lower down, the Madhumati. This 
river is a fresh-water river all the year round, while 
those west of it, as they approach the sea, become 
brackish or salt. 
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About 40 miles east from where the Gorai branches 

'off the Brhamaputra joins the Ganges from the north. 

This great river enters Bengal from Assam, and first 

^touches the Province on the eastern border of Rangpur 

District. Its course to the Ganges is generally south. 

Within the Province it receives several tributaries, all 

on the right or west bank. The chief are the Raydak, 

Dharlla, and Tista in Rangpur District, and the com- 

• bined Karaioa and A trai in Pabna District. ^ On its east 

bank it sends off distributaries. . The first of these is 

in many respects the analogue of the Bhagirathi. It 

marks the ancient channel of the mainl river, which 

until ^the * beginning of this century fjbwed across 

•^ iJlymensin^h District to the Meghna, and it is locally 

ftill called the Brahmaputra. Also, like the Bhagirathi, 

*• it is ceasing to be a true distributary, and, except in 

the rains, carries off but little water from the parent 

river. The chief real distributary of the Brahmaputra 

is the Dhaleswari river, which flows through Dacca 

District to the Meghna. 

After the union of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
tlie chief offshoot is the Arial Khan, which leaves the 
main river in Faridpur District, and distributes its 
water over the Backergunge Sundarbans. The Padda, 
as the combined Ganges and Brahmaputra is locally 
caH^iC^Js joined,, at the south-east corner of Dacca 
District, by the Meghna bringing down the drainage 
of South Assam ; and the great river thus formed is 
thenceforth called the Meghna, and enters the Bay of 
Bengal by a broad estuary 80 miles in length, studded 
with low silt-formed islands. The rivers of Tippera 
and Noakhali Districts flow into the Meghna or its 
estuary. 
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The Ganges and Brahmaputra are wide and deep 
rivers throughout their courses in Bengal, navigable at- 
^^ all times by river steamers, and native crafts of the 
^ largest size. Islands and side channels are common, 
especially in the Brahmaputra. At its lowest the' 
Ganges varies from 400 yards to i J miles in width, and 
its depth is about 30 feet. In the rains, the rise is 
very great, lessening, of course, towards the delta and 
the sea. Tj^e average rise in the Ganges and Brahma- < 
putra is about 30 feet. The following were the actual 
heights above the dry season level on the 28th of 
August, iSgjtf at various points on the Ganges : Buxar, 
28J feet ; Mbnghyr, 27 feet ; Sfihibgang^ 26 feet ; 
Goalando, at the junction of the Ganges and Brahma- • 
putra, 21 feel. At this time of the year these rivers 
fill their whole channels, and in many parts overflow, 
and flood the country for miles along their banks; 
while, by blocking the mouths of their tributaries, they 
often cause them also to overflow. 

2. The Chittagong Rivers. — These rivers, of which 
the chief are the Karnaphuli, Sangu, and Matamuri, 
drain the ranges of the Hill Tracts, and, on leaving tKe 
hills, flow, more or less at right angles to their former 
courses, across the strip of alluvial plain to the sea. 

3. The Orissa Rivers. — These rivers drain the hill 
country of the central provinces, Cl;iota Nagpur and 
Orissa, and enter the Bay of Bengal after a short 
course across the plains of Orissa. They have two 
characteristics common to all rivers draining the 
highlands of central India, namely, the extreme 
difference between their volume in the dry season and 
the rainy season, and the rapidity with which they rise, 
into flood after rain. These characteristics are ex- 
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plained by the nature of their origin and course. None 
'of them are snow-fed, and the rainfall of the country 
they drain is smaller, and, at the same time, distributed 
over fewer months of the year than the rainfall of a 
great part of the country' drained by the Gangetic 
system. Moreover, as their drainage area is of much 
less extent, and, for the most part, hilly, the flow of 
the rivers is rapid. AThe consequence is Ithat in the dry 
• months these rivers run very lowJ and scyne become 
insignificant, especially in their ^upper courses. . When 
rain falls it usually falls over the wtiole of their drainage 
area, and is at once discharged by si?>bA\ mountain 
fegilfij>4nt© the main streams, which vuj^ with great 
•V^Suddenness^ The Mahanadi has an average dry season 
discharge, at the point where it enters fhe plains not 
70 miles from the sea, of 3,000 cubic feet per second, 
which is less than that of the Ganges at Hardwar, a 
thousand miles from the sea. On the other hand the 
maximum flood discharge of the Mahanadi is 1,800,000 
cubic feet per second, which is equal to that of the 
Ganges at its greatest; a volume far beyond the 
"Opacity of its deltaic distributaries to carry off. Hence 
the liability of the Mahanadi delta to excessive floods. 

The most northern of the Orissa rivers in the 
Subarnarekha, whi'cTi rises in the Ranchi tableland of 
ChoiaJ^agpur, and enters the sea in Balasore district. 
The Baitarani rises in the Orissa Native State of 
Keonjhar, and, after a circuitous course among the 
hills, enters the plains on the borders of Cuttack and 
Balasore. The Brahmani is formed by the union of 
the South Koil and Sankh rivers of Chota Nagpur, 
• and flows for the greatest part of its course through the 
hill country of the Native States of Chota Nagpur and 
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Orissa. The Mahanadi rises in the central provinces, 
and flows for the most part in them. It enters the* 
^^ Orissa plains through the Naraj Gorge, seven miles 
above Cuttack. These three rivers, the Baitarani,. 
Brahmani, and Mahanadi, in their course through the 
plains, practically form one great delta. They are all 
inter-connected by means of the distributaries into 
which they break up on leaving the hills. The bulk 
of the watei^of the Baitarani and Brahmani rivers finds ' 
its way into the sea by. the Dhamra estuary ; that of 
the Mahanadi chiefly at False Point. 

X 
Climate. , -'"•"Sm*-^ 

Although jBengal is only partly within the tropics^^'' 
its climate is essentially tropical. The year is divideS 
into three well-marked seasons : the cold, the hot, and 
the rainy; the relative character and extent of which 
vary in different parts of the province. As we proceed 
inland from the coast towards the North- West 
Provinces, the cold season is colder and longer, the 
hot season hotter, the rains begin later and end sooner, 
and the climate altogether is drier than it is further 
east. Speaking generally, the cold season may be said 
to extend from November to March, the hot season 
from March to June, and the rairiy season from the 
middle of June to October. The cold season cciiieast 
marked in Orissa. In the wetter * northern and 
eastern districts a considerable proportion of the total 
rainfall (about one-eighth) comes down in the three 
months preceding the rainy. season, and in these parts 
the hot weather is not so severe. 

The climate of Bengal is regarded as being ex- 
ceptionally humid, and the actual quantity of Water- 
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vapour present in the air, even in the driest parts, is 
.always considerably greater than in London. But if 
we take the more usual way of measuring dampness, 
and compsCre the actual cpiantity of vapour in the air 
'with that which would be necessary to saturate it, we 
find the official returns showing that the percentage of 
saturation of London air is greater than that of Calcutta 
air in every month of the year except June, July, and 
. August. And as it is the percentage of saturation 
which indicates the readiness of air to part with its 
moisture and make things damp^ the figures would 
seem to show that the popular opinion (!f the damp- 
ness nffhq^Rengal climate is only partialis true. The 
^^ifcerage percentage of saturation for theye^jr in Calcutta 
i€ 77 ; in Patna 65, and in London, 89. "^But it must 
•• be remembered that these figures for Bengal are based 
on observations taken during the day, and that 
temperature in Bengal is subject to much greater and 
more sudden changes than in England, especially in 
the cold season. A fall of temperature rapidly raises 
the degree of saturation, and the air of Bengal is 
-wndoubtedly very much damper after sunset, and before 
the sun is well up, than during the day. The cold- 
weather fogs so common in Bengal in the early morning 
are visible proof that the air is more than saturated with 
water-vapour, and observations taken in the early 
mornmg would undoubtedly yield much higher figures 
for humidity than those taken when the air has become 
heated by the sun. 

The driest month in Bengal is April, but all the 
earlier months of the year are comparatively dry, and 
it is this dryness, by promoting evaporation from the 
skin, that makes the excessive heat of the hot season 
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bearable. Fortunately, too, the dryness increases as we 
go up country, where the temperatures rise higher. 

The mean annual temperature varies from 80^ in 
Cuttack District to 74^ in Chota Nagpuf, the lower 
average in the latter case being partly due to the eleva- 
tion (about 2,000 feet) of most of the observing stations. 
The mean annual temperature of Calcutta is 78^, of 
Patna 77^, and of Chittagong 76^, The highest tem- 
perature ever registered in the shade in Calcutta was . 
1077°, ancf the lowest 45^. But the table at the end 
of this section, whioh states the average maximum and 
minimum ttoperatures, for the hottest and coldest 
months of 4ie year, for each Division, giv^a.^ better 
idea of the cijimate, so far as it depends upon tempeiW^^ 
ture, than ssch special figures. '* • 

During the cold weather the prevailing winds are 
northerly. In February, as the temperature begins to 
rise, winds set in from the sea, and, by degrees, pene- 
trate further and further inland. In the western part 
of the Province hot dry winds, which have blown across 
from the west of India, prevail during the hot months, 
and it is not until the break of the rains in June tl*a>' 
the real south-west monsoon sets in. Storms of short 
duration occur occasionally during the hot season, and 
temporarily cool the air. The more serious storms, 
known as cyclones, are formed in the^Bay, expendtheir 
fury there and on the seaboard districts, and break up 
rapidly as they proceed inland. They happen most 
frequently in the months of May, October, and Novem- 
ber, less often in June and December, but they have 
been known to occur in every month of the year except 
February. Storms of similar character but^ of less 
intensity are common in the rainy season. They differ, 
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however, from the more violent cyclones in the great 
distance they can travel. They are not broken up by 
hills of more than a thousand feet high, and have beeiy' 
known to travel across India for more than a thousand 
miles. 



Name of 
Division. 


Average 
Maximum , 
Temperatures. 


1 

Average 
Minimum , 
Temperatures. ' 


Mean 

Annual 

Rainfall. 




January. 


May. 


January. 


1 
May.^ 


• 
Patna 


727 


100-5 


• 
50-4 


• 

77 


44-5 


Bhagalpur 


75*2 


96-3 


49*9 


75*5 


54-5 


Burdwan. 


79*0 


99'4 


54-8 


77-5 


57*6 


Presidency > ••— 


•7T:? . 


/^. i-- 


- 55'<5— 


- *77-2 


6o'4 


Rajshahi, 
(Darjeeling being 
omitted) 


74*9 


90-6 


50-3 


73*3 


869 


Dacca 


• 75-8 


90-3 


53-8 


75-1 


78-3 


Chittagong 


777 


88-8 


537 


75-2 


103 


Chota Nagpur 


75*6 


99'9 


51-4 


75*6 


52-2 


Orissa 


81 -2 


96*0 


58-6 


78-8 


58-5 



The rainfall of Bengal varies between 42 inches per 
annum in Shahabad District, and 212*25 inches at Baxa 
on the Bhutan frontier in Jalpaiguri District. The 
average annual rainfall in Calcutta is 63'44 inches. In 
the south-east of England the annual rainfall is only 24 
inches, but this is distributed much more uniformlv 
over the year than the rainfall of Bengal, of which by 
far the greatqst-^art comes down during the rainy sea- 
son. At this time of year very large falls often take 
place within 24 hours. The largest ever registered was 
35 inches, but this of course is most exceptional. But 
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falls of several inches are common. , The regions of 
heaviest rainfall are the districts along the coast, which 
\are first struck by the monsoon current, ^nd the hill 
districts of the north and east, together wim the plains 
bordering them. 

Plants and Animals. 

The usual aspect of the plains is tame : a monoton- 
ous expanse of cultivated land, here and there broken, 
whSu^Jlje villages are,.by plantations of bamboos, date 
palms, plantains, and other trees recommended by their 
utility. The roads are sometimes bordered by trees, 
and in parts of Bihar mango groves are*common, and 
give the country a picturesqueness which it elsewhere 
lacks. Of the arable land of the-PfovftlCe >j^per cent, 
is estimated to be under rice. The rice crop may be 
divided into three main classes, i. A us, or early rice 
is sown, with the first showers o( April or May, 
on land which is not inundated during the rains. It is " 
harvested in July, August, and September and is a 
cheap, coarse rice. 2. Aman, or winter rice. This kind 
is by far the most extensively cultivated, and includes 
the finer and more valuable varieties. It is sown in 
nurseries in April or May, transplanted from June to 
August, growing well in knee-deep water, and is reaped 
in November or December. A coarser variety grows 
in marshes. Its growth keeps pace with the gradual 
rise of the water, and its stems attain a length of from 
10 to 20 feet. 3. Boro, or spring rice, is also a coarser 
and less nutritious variety. It is culdvated on chars, 
edges of btls, and soft, marshy lands. It is sown in 
October or November, transplanted in December, and 
Ijarvested in April, May, or June. 
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Other food crops are : — Cereals : various millets and 
pulses, wheat, barley, and maize. Vegetables : the egg- 
plant (brinjal), coomra (a climbing gourd), garlic,, 
cabbage, spmach, radishes, onions, potatoes. Condi- 
ments : turmeric, ginger, chillies, coriander, and aniseed. 
Fruits : plantain, mango, pineapple, jack-fruit, guava, 
custard-apple, lichee, and varieties of fig and melon. 
Cocoa nuts are common in Eastern Bengal, but will 
not grow far inland. « 

Other important crops Sive sugar-cane Q.n^J^igo, 
pafp or betel leaf (a creeper), betel mr areca nut, Indian 
hemp (grown for the intoxicating drug, ganja, prepared 
from it), the 'opium poppy, tobacco, tea, cinchona. Fibre 
plants are jute and cotton. Oil seeds are linseed, 
mustard, rape,* sesa'mum. An oil is expressed from 
. the kernel of cocoa nuts, and the the fibre is made 
into coir. 

As we approach the hills cultivation diminishes, and 
-the country becomes jungly. The term jungle does 
not merely apply to forest ; any wild, uncultivated land 
is called jungle, whether covered with low scrub and 
grass, or timber, or high grass capable of concealing 
an elephant. The hills of the Province are generally 
densely wooded to the summits, and there is often an 
undergrowth of grass and thorny shrubs which is 
almost impenetrable. In the plains immense tracts of 
tree and high grass jungle occupy the country at the 
foot of the Himalaya in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
districts, and the western portion of the Sundarbans is 
also dense forest. But patches of jungle are found all 
over Bengal. The great jungles are mostly Govern- 
ment forests, and are protected and made a source of 

revenue. 
» 

D 
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The most valuable timber trees are the sal, found all 
over the province, a heayy, durable wood, largely used 
*for railway sleepers ; stsu, a good furniture wood ; tun, 
a ligh|, red wood, common in the Darjeeling forests; 
sundri, the commonest tree in the Sundarbans, used for 
boat-building, and largely brought into Calcutta for 
firewood. The bamboo is universal, and is put to a 
great variety of uses. Other trees valued for shade or 
ornament are the banyan, pipal or sacred fig, mango, nlm, 
almond, tamarind, casuarina, poinciana regia (gold mohur 
tree), the scarlet-flbwered cotton tree (Bombax),* the 
oak-like mahiia, whose dried flower is an important 
article of food in parts of South ^ihar, and many more. 
In the Himalaya the oak, chestnut, magnolia, pine and c 
rhododendron flourish. Sir Joseph HSoker speaks of 
"vegetation of every hue, glossy* green Garcinice and - 
figs, broad plantains, feathery Cassia and acacias, dark 
Mesua, red-purple Terminalia, leg,fless scarlet-flowered 
Bombax, and grey Casuarina.'^ 

The domestic animals are the same as those of 
England, with the addition of the elephant and buffalo. 
Among wild animals are the wild elephant, wild ox, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, tiger, bear, leopard, wild hog, civet cat, 
jackal, deer and monkeys of various kinds. 

Reptiles are the long-snouted fish-eating crocodile or 
gavial, and the blunt-nosed man-eating crocodile or 
mugger. Venomous snakes are common : the chief 
are the cobra, daboia or Russell's viper, and the karait. 

The rivers abound in fish ; the best are the bhetki, 
hilsa, rui, and tapsi or mango fish. ... / 

Birds are numerous, except in Sikkim ; but few of 
them have agreeable notes, though their plumage is 
often gorgeous. The cuckoo is heard in the Darjeeling ^ 
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hills. The ordinary game birds: snipe, wild duck, 
teal, &c., are common. 
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POPULATPON.^ 

According to the census of February, 1891, the 
population of Bengal was 74,643,366, the net increase 
since the census of 1881 being estimated at about 6 per 
cent. This represents an average density of population 
of 398 persons per square mile, while the ©average for 
England and Wales is 497. But the population of 
England is largely concentrated tn the great towns, 
while that of Bengal is mainly rural. The total urban 
population of Bengal^ is under four millions ; only eight 

• towns besides Calcutta had, in 1891, over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. These were,' in order of size, Patna (165,192), 

• Howrah (116,606),* Dacca (82,321), Gaya (80,383), 
Darbhanga (73,561), Bhagalpur (69,106), Chapra 
(57*352), Monghyr (57,077). In 1891, there were in 

" England and Wales 62 towns with more than 50,000 

inhabitants. The most thickly populated part of the 

Province is Bihar, with 596 persons to the square mile ; 

Bengal Proper comes next with 510 to the square 
mile; Orissa and Chota Nagpur have 233 and 150 

respectively. The most densely-populated district is 

Saran, with a population density of 930 ; the Chitta- 

gong Hill Tracts are least densely populated, with only 

twenty persons to the square mile. 

Of the total population in 1891, 47,821,468 were 

Hindus; 23,658,347 were Musalmans; 2,753,061 

professed Animistic religions — the faiths of the so- 

* The population of the Province, as here given, does not 
include that of Sikkim, South Lushai, or the British subjects in 
the French settlement of Chandernagore. 
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called aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur and elsewhere. 
The rest of the population was divided among Christian?, 
Buddhists, and other smaller sects. The number of 
EuroQpans by birth was 10,856, and the total number 
of pure Europeans, whether by birth or descent, 22,773. 
Eurasians numbered 15,162. 

Except in Presidency, Rajshahi, Dacca, and Chitta- 
gong Divisions, the Hindus greatly outnumber the 
Musalmansf Their numbers are about equal in Pre- 
sidenoy Division; and jn Rajshahi, Dacca and Chitta- 
gong Divisions, the Musalmans outnumber the Hintlus 
by about two to one. Only three millions of the 
population can read and write, and of these the pro- 
portion of Hindus to their total numbers is twice as 
great as in the case of Musalmans. 'Excluding students, 
the number able to read and write English is under 1 
150,000. Bengali is the mother-tongue of more than 
half the population, and Hindi of moi;e than one-third. 
Uriya is spoken by 95 per cent, of the inhabitants of ^ 
Orissa, being the mother-tongue of nearly six millions 
of people, and about three millions speak one or other 
of the minor languages. 

Nearly 48 millions of the population are engaged in 
agriculture and kindred pursuits. The great majority 
of the peasant class cultivate small holdings, in which 
they have a right of tenancy that can be sold or handed 
on from father to son. The number of landless day 
labourers is comparatively small. 

The birth-rate of Bengal is estimated to be 48 per 
thousand inhabitants per annum ; the, death-rate 40. 
The figures for England and Wales are about 30*5 and 
19 respectively. It thus appears that the population 
of Bengal renews itself oftener than that of England'; 
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that the generations pass more quickly away. Climate, 
no doubt, has much to do with this ; men wear out 
sooner in the tropics; but other conditions affecting 
logevity have to be taken into consideration, sueh as 
the sanitary surroundings of the people, and tht^>, 
abudance or lack of food. Impure drinking water 
and inadequate subsoil drainage have much to do with 
the fearful ravages of cholera and fever, and the ill- 
nourished systems of too large a proportion of J:he 
poorer classes invite attack, and unfit them •to resist 
disease. It is true to say that no year passes without 
at least a threatening of famine in some part of the 
Province. 

The material condition of the people is by far the 
best in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in many of 
the districts of this *part the peasantry may be called 
prosperous. The land is less densely populated, and 
wages are consequently higher and food cheaper ; also 
some of the staple crops, such as jute and tobacco, 
command a higher price relative to the rent of the 
land than the crops of other parts. In Bihar poverty 
is the rule ; rice is too dear to be the principal food, 
and its place is largly taken by cheaper grains, such as 
maize, the millets, barley, and peas. 

Products, Industries, Commerce. 

The' chief vegetable products have already been 
enumerated. 

The most important mineral product of Bengal is 
coal, the total output of which in 1892 exceeded 
1,700,000 tons, less than one-tenth, of the output of the 
United Kingdom in the same year. 

The chief coal fields occur in the north-eastern 
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border of Chota Nagpur, and in the north-west corner 
of Burdwan Division ; but coal is worked in other parts 
of these Divisions, and has been found in the DarjeeHng 
Hills. The coal is inferior to English, containing more 
ash and less carbon ; but the strikes in England have 
given a great impulse to this industry, and steamers 
trading in the East have now adapted their furnaces to 
Indian coal, and use it instead of English. 
^ Jron ore is found in various parts of the Province, 

and has always been more or less worked. It is now 
smelted on a large scale by an English Company from 
the ores (chiefly play iron-stone) found. in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Burdwan coal field. Copper is found 
and fitfully worked in Darjeeling District and Sikkim, 
and also in Chota Nagpur. Gold is also found in 
Chota Nagpur, but whether in sufficient quantity to be- 
profitably worked yet remains to be seen. Mica is 
found in Chota Nagpur, and in the hills on the south 
border of Patna Division, and in Bhagalpur. 

The preparation of products for use or export gives 
rise to some important industries. The chief of these" 
are the manufactures of jute, opium, tea, indigo, silk, 
tobacco, sugar, saltpetre, salt, and lac. Jute and tea 
are the most important ; indigo and silk are declining 
industries. Opium is a very valuable Government 
monopoly. Jute is either exported as fibre, or woven 
into a coarse cloth used for packing, and for making 
gunny bags in which other produce is exported. I^ac 
dye is in less demand than formerly, owing to the com- 
petition of aniline dyes, but the resinous portion of the 
stick-lac, which is a deep orange-coloured incrustation 
found on the branches of various trees in the jungles 
of Chota Nagpur and Western Burdwan, is largely 
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manufactured into shellac. Saltpetre is extracted from 
the saliferous soil which abounds in parts of Patna and 
Bhagalpur Divisions. Salt is manufactured by evapo- 
ration in the salt tracts of the Orissa Coast. 

Unlike England, which does not produce enough 
grain to feed its population, Bengal does not require to 
import food stuffs, and, indeed, is a large exporter of 
rice and wheat. The following list gives the chief 
exports arranged in order of the values fexportec^ in 
1893-4: Raw jute, tea, opium, oilseeds, manufactured jute, 
rice, indigo, hides and skins, lac, raw cotton, raw silk, 
wheat. On thje other hand, Bengal cannot compete 
with Lancashire in .the manufacture of cotton, and 
cotton goods are the chief articles of import. The 
other chief imports arranged in order of the values 
i mporte d during 1893-4 are metals, mineral oil, machinery, 
woollen goods, salt, liquors, sugar, hardware. 

Internal Communications. 

At the beginning of 1894 there were about 2,670 
miles of railway, and 673 miles of navigable canal in 
Bengal. In the United Kingdom, over an area less by 
about one-third, there were at the end of 1892, 20,325 
miles of railway and 3,813 miles of canal. Bengal, 
however, has in the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and 
their numerous tributaries, a magnificent natural system 
of internal communications, to which the railways and 
canals must be regarded as supplementary ; so that the 
disproportion between the two countries as regards 
facilities for internal communication is not so great as 
would at first sight appear. The main streams of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra are navigable by inland 
steamers, ^nd are connected with the Hooghly aird 
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Calcutta by boat and steamer routes across the iDelta ; 
their tributaries in North Bihar are navigable by 
country boats of greater or less burthen to the Nepal 
frontier, and their other tributaries in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal are similarly navigable for the greater 
part of their courses. The rivers of South Bihar, 
Western Bengal, Chota Nagpur, and the Orissa Native 
States are, owing to their great variations of volume, 
les^ convenient for navigation, but all are to some 
extent utilised. The Orissa rivers also are navigable 
in their course through the plains. There are, besides, 
over 4,000 miles^of metalled roads, and over 31,000 
miles of unmetalled roads : the Burdwan Division 
having the greatest mileage of metalled road, and 
Patna Division the greatest mileage of unmetalled road. 
Faridpur District has least road communication, but 
in this District, as in several others, the rivers are the 
ordinary highways. 

Orissa and Chota Nagpur, isolated as they always 
have been from the rest of Bengal by defective commu- 
nications, are also the worst off in the means of internal 
communication. In the case of Chota Nagpur, a hilly 
and jungly country, mainly inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes of backward civilization, this defect has not been 
so much felt ; but Orissa has suffered much through its 
isolation. It has now an extensive system of canals to 
supplement and connect its river communications, and 
is also connected by canal with Western Bengal and the 
Hooghly. Not the least of the services rendered by 
the railways and canals is that they have made it 
possible to relieve scarcity and avert famine by speedily 
throwing supplies of food from one part of the Province 
to another. 
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The railways of Bengal are chiefly of two gauges : 
the broad gauge and the metre gauge. The East 
I ndia n Railway, which has its terminus at Howrah, 
opposite Calcutta, and connects Bengal with the 
North- West Provinces, the Central Provinces, and 
Bombay, is a broad-gauge system, serving Bengal west 
of the delta, and the right bank of the Ganges. The 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway, which provides an alternative 
route across India, branches off from it at^AssansqJ in 
Burdwan District. The Eastern Bengal Railway, also 
broad gauge, serves the delta, an& is connected with 
the East Indian Railway by a bridge across the 
Hooghly about 23 miles above Calcutta. North of the 
Ganges is a metre-gauge system, composed of a number 
of lines running from the river north or north-west 
towards the HimalcCya. These are connected by cross 
branches, and the whole system, in which .through 
running is only broken by the river Kusi, is joined to a 
metre-gauge system in the North- West Provinces, 
wj^ch serves the country north of the Gogra. There 
are several subsidiary lines of smaller gauge, one of 
which connects the Northern Bengal system with the 
Brahmaputra. This river, and the rivers and railways 
of North Bihar and North Bengal bring down produce 
to the Ganges. It is then conveyed to Calcutta by 
boat or steamer, or transhipped to the East Indian 
Railway on the $outh bank, or in the delta, to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. In these ways the produce 
of the Province is collected in Calcutta for export, and 
the imports arre in like manner distributed. The 
trade returns of the last few years show that the inland 
water-borne trade of Calcutta is something less than 
half the rail-borne trade ; but, taking into consideration 
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the slowness of water transit, and that the shortest 
channels leading up country from the Hooghly are only 
really open during the rainy season, we can realize the 
great extent of the water traffic that goes on. 



PRESIDENCY DIVISION, 
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PART 11. 



GEOGRAPHY OF THE DIVISIONS. 



As we have seen, the Province of Bengal is divided 
into four sub-provinces, in each of which the territory 
under direct British administration is divided into 
Divisions. These nine Divisions* will now be separ- 
ately described. The Native States will be treated of 
under the Division with which they are politically and 
naturally associated^ except in the case of the Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur Native States, which will be described 
under the sub-provifices to which they belong. 

The Divisions will be taken m the order of the list 
given in Part I. • 

BENGAL PROPER. 

^ea : 70,532 square miles. Population : 38,277,339. 

I. Presidency Division : 
Area: 12,066 square miles. Population; 8,535,126. 



Districts. 


Area. 


Population. 


Calcutta 


20 . 


681,560 


24-Parganas 


... 2,108 . 


.. 1,892,033 


Nadia 


... 2,793 . 


1,644,108 


Murshidabad 


... 2,143 . 


.. 1,250,946 


Jessore ^ 


... 2,925 . 


.. 1,888,827 


Khulna 


... 2,077 . 


.. 1,177,652 



Name, Boundaries, &c.-r-The Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal was constituted in 1707, and the 
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modern Division, which includes the original " Pre- 
sidency," takes its name accordingly./ The Division 
may be described as triangular in shape, with its vertex 
to the north projecting into Bhagalpur Division. It is 
separated from Rajshahi Division in the north-east by 
the Ganges or Padda ; from Dacca Division on the 
east by the Madhumati; from Burdwan Division on 
the west by the Bhagirathi and its continuation the 
Hooghly, from a point near Plassey in tjie north of 
Nadia District. On the south lie the Sundarbans and 
th^ sea. • 

For administrative purposes the Division is divided 
into six Districts : Murshidabad in the north ; south of 
this, Nadia ; the 24-Parganas in the south-west ; Khulna 
in the south-east; and Jessore in the east, between 
Nadia and Khulna. . Calcutta and its suburbs, though 
geographically within the 24-Parganas, rank as a 
separate District, 

Size and Population. — The length of the Division is 
about 220 miles, and its greatest breadth about 120 
mnes. Its area is 12,066 square miles, which is almost 
equal to that of the six northern counties of England, 
the East Riding of Yorkshire being omitted. The 
populations of these two areas are also nearly the same ; 
the population of Presidency Division being 8,535,126, 
and that of the six northern counties, less the East 
Riding, 8,648,278. As might be expected from the 
■nature of the country, the population of Presidency 
Division is more uniformly distributed than that of the 
six northern counties; it varies from a maximum 
density of 897 to the square mile in the 24-Parganas, 
to a minimum of 566 in Khulna ; while Lancashire has 
a population density of 2,080, and Westmoreland, the 
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most thinly populated country, only 84 to the square 
mile. 

Physical Features. — With the exception of the part 
of Murshidabad District west of the 'Bhagirathi, 
Presidency Division forms the western portion of the 
Gangetic delta. It is a vast alluvial plain, minutely 
intersected by rivers, which, as in all deltas, mark the 
highest level of the country through which they flow. 
Tl\p low levels between the rivers collect the surface 
drainagCeand form blls. The highest point in the delta 
is in Murshidabad, >^here the elevation reaches 64 feet 
above the level of the sea. From this, southwards, 
there. is a gradual* descent to 55 feet in Nadia, and 19 
feet in Jessore. Calcutta is 18 feet above mean sea 
level, and, further south, we sink 'to the Sundarbans, 
which are barely above the level of the sea. 

Most of that portion of the delta comprised in 
Presidency Division has the characteristics of a delta 
at a late period of its existence. Its rivers no longer 
carry to the sea any large proportion of the water of 
the Ganges, and their connections with the paAnt 
river continually tend to silt up. It is only by constant 
care that the headwaters of the Bhagirathi, Jalangi, 
and Mathabhanga can be kept open for navigation, and 
were it not for the scouring of their channels by the 
immense volumes of water that are poured into them 
from the Ganges in the rainy season, they would soon 
lose their connection with it. However, notwith- 
standing the fact that these rivers receive, during the 
dry season of the year, comparatively little water from 
the parent river, they fill themselves by percolation 
from the sodden country they traverse, and, even if 
they lost all connection with the Ganges, they would 
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still remain considerable rivers in the lower parts of 
their courses. 

In the northern part of the Division the river system 
is simple, but as we approach the Sundarbans the net- 
work of streams becQ.mes so intricate that a systematic 
description is scarcely possible. The rivers constantly 
change their names, and the offshoots are so numerous 
that it is often hard to say which is to be regarded as 
the main channel. • ^ 

The head of the delta is near Suti in Mui;shidabad 
District. Here the Bhagirathi, •the first deltaic dis- 
tributary, branches off from the Ganges. In April, 
1894-, the depth of .water at the ^trance from the 

• Ganges was only 3 feet 6 inches. In the middle of 
August, at the heigh't of the rains, it was 22 feet. The 

• course of the river from Suti is south through Murshi- 
dabad District, which it divides into two portions, 
differing remarkably from each other in natural features. 

• The country to the west is mainly a stiff clay, often 
terminating in cliffs overhanging the river. This soil 
is *little acted on by water, and practically fixes the 
western limit of the delta. East of the river the country 
is ordinary alluvial plain, and the frequent changes in 
the course of the river are due to the ease with which it 
is acted upon. The battle-field of Plassey has thus been 
entirely washed away, and, lower down the river, the 
town of Nadia, formerly on the east bank, is now, 
owing to a change of course, on the west bank, and , 
separated by the river from the District of which it is 
the ancient csipital. The case of Cossimbuzar has 
already been referred to (p. 13). The banks of the 
Bhagirathi are lined by artificial embankments to 
prevent the flooding of the country during the raias. 
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Occasionally, when the rise of the river is exceptionally 
high, the embankments are breached, and disastrous 
floods occur. The flood water makes its way south- 
east, through the low-lying interior of Murshidabad 
District, to the Jalangi, and onwards to the Mathabhanga, 
and has several times of late years caused serious 
breaks in the railway which crosses Nadia District 
south of the last-named river. 

Near thg town of Nadia the Bhagirathi is joined by 
the Jalangi which takes off from the Ganges at the 
boundary of Murshidabad and Nadia Districts, and is 
the boundary between them for about fifty miles. Its 
course is very tortuous, but at the present time it is the 
most navigable of the rivers which 'connect the Hooghly 
with the Ganges in the north of the* Division, and is the 
route taken during the rainy seasorj by steamers making 
for the Ganges on their way up-country, or to Assam. 
In April, 1894, at the entrance from the Ganges, there 
were six feet of water ; in the middle of August twenty- 
three feet. 

The next offshoot from the Ganges is the 
Mathabhanga, which takes off about ten miles below 
the Jalangi. The Mathabanga throws off a branch 
called the Kumar, a feeder of the Madhumati, and, 
further on, the Ichchamati. Both these rivers flow to 
the Sundarbans. After throwing off the latter the 
Mathabhanga is called the Churni, and joins the 
Hooghly a little below Santipur. It is from a little 
above this town that the Bhagirathi ' is called the 
Hooghly. During the early part of the century the 
Mathabhanga was the most navigable of these rivers, 
but at present its entrance from the Ganges is absolutely 
closed during the dry season, and had only eight feet 
of water in the rainy season of 1894. 
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After receiving the Churni the Hooghly receives 
no other tributaries of importance from within the 




division. It has a course from this point of about 120 
miles to the sea, becoming near Calcutta a broad tidal 
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river. Ships drawing 26 feet come up to Calcutta, but, 
owing to the continual shifting of the deep-wate/ 
channel, and the peculiarly treacherous nature of the 
sandbanks, its navigation is very dangerous. 

The main stream of the Ganges, though it npwhere 
enters the division, forms its north-east boundary for 
about 150 miles, its channel varying in width from 
a mile to four miles. In the dry season the current 
flows at th^rate of about three miles an hour, and its 
average ^epth is about 30 feet. During the rains the 
river more than dctubles its rate of flow, and adds 
between 20 and 30 feet to its depth. At this season it 
acts violently upcJn its banks, and^ it is doubtful if any 
part of it occupies the same channel that it did 20 
years ago. None of the railway termini on the river 
have anything but temporary - stations. Several 
attempts have been made to make permanent stations, 
but these have all, sooner or later, bqen destroyed by 
the river. 

The other rivers of the division are those which 
make their way into the sea through the Sundarbans. 
The Kumar and Ichchamati, offshoots from the 
Mathabhangha, have already been mentioned. The 
latter of these is known lower down as the Jabuna, 
and near the sea as the Raymangal. Between this 
river and the Hooghly there is no big river which flows 
irom the north of the division, but, east of Calcutta, 
the Bidyadhari flows with curiously circuitous course 
and many interfacings to the Matla at Port Canning. 
This river is connected with the Hooghly at Calcutta 
by two canals — Tolly's nullah and the Baliaghata 
canal — and forms part of the boat route from Calcutta 
across the Sundarbans. The Matla is a fine river*. 
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navigable by sea-going ships, and has a course of about 
60 miles through the Sundarbans to the sea. 

From the Matla boats pass by various channels to 
the Ichchafnati-Jabuna, and thence by a cross channel 
to the Kobadak, which is the next big river to the east. 
This river is a good example of the changes taking 
place in this part of the delta. Half a century ago it 
was an offshoot from the Mathabhangha before its 
bifurcation into the Churni and Ichchafnati. How 
the connection between the two has entirely silted up, 
and the Kobadak in its upper coui'se is a much smaller 
river than it used to be. Lower down it fills itself 
by percolation, and is a large river, f'or some distance 

• it forms the boundary between the 24-Parganas and 
Khulna District, and its main branch eventually enters 

• the sea as the Pangea. 

In the upper part of its course the Kobadak throws 
off the Bhairab, . which flows through Jessore and 

• Khulna. The Bhairab has suffered through the 
deterioration of the upper Kobadak, and is now 
insignificant at Jessore, but near Khulna it has 
recovered itself, and one of its branches reaches the 
sea as the Marghata. A little east of Khulna the other 
branch receives the A th^rabanka from the Madhumati, 
and this is the channel taken by boats crossing from 
the Hooghly. 

This branch of the Bhairab, which retains the 
name, flows into the Madhumati lower down. The 
Madhumati is the first true deltaic distributary we 
meet in proceeding east from the Hooghly. It is 
formed by the union of the Kumar, the Noboganga\ 
and the Gorai, which last leaves the Ganges at 
. Kushtia, about 35 miles below the outlet of the 
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Mathabhanga. The Madhumati is navigable by inland 
steamers all the year round, and is a fresh-water streana 
to the sea ; while the rivers west of it arc increasingly 
salt to the Hooghly. It has a course of about loo 
miles, and forms most of the eastern boundary of the 
division. In the lower part of its course it is called 
the Baleswar, and its estuary the Haringhata, All the 
rivers of the division are affected by the tide to a point 
abciut lOO n\iles'from the sea. 

The whole of Presidency Division is liable to flood 
during the rainy season. In the northern and befter 
raised parts such floods are a calamity ; and the rivers 
are bordered by protective embanJkments which make 
a general flooding of the country only an occasional 
occurrence. As we go south we find it more and more 
normal for the country to be under water in the rains, • 
and the soil receives a top-dressing of silt deposited by 
the flood water which constantly renews its fertility. 
In these parts the embankments are rather intended * 
to regulate and control the floods than prevent them, 
while the lower lying fields towards the sea are 
embanked in order to keep out the salt water. 

Between Presidency Division proper and the sea is 
the Sundarbans, a labyrinth of creeks and rivers buried 
in jungle, and uninhabited except by tigers and other 
wild animals. This unsurveyed tract occupies the sea 
face of the delta, extending from Saugor Island, at the 
mouth of the Hooghly, to the Meghna, a distance of 
about 165 miles. Its area is estimated at 5,309 square 
miles, none of which is included in the area of 
Presidency Division. 

Crops and Manufactures. — Rice is the staple crop, 
but considerable quantities of wheat, jute , tobacco, indigo , . 
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and sugar cane are also grown. Large quantities of 
vegetables and condiments are grown for the Calcutta 
market in the neighbouring districts. The date tree 
is extensively cultivated in Jessore, Khulna, and parts 
of Nadia, and the twenty-four Parganas for the manu- 
facture of date-sugar. 

The chief manufactures of the Division are cotton- 
twist and yarn, gtmny bags and cloth, paper, ice, shellac, 
and lac-dye, indigo, silk, sugar and molasses., Tbese 
manufactures, ejccept the four last, are only carried on 
in the twenty-four Parganas District, in and near 
Calcutta, ancl generally close to the river. In 1894, 
fifty-eight mills, prasses, and factories were at work. 
Indigo is manufactured in the Districts of Nadia, Jiessore, 
and Murshidabad. 

The manufacture of silk is a considerable industry 
in Murshidabad District, and that of sugar in every 
District but this. There are English refineries at 
Cossipore, a suburb of Calcutta, and in several other 
places in the Division. 

There are no mines or quarries in any part of the 
Division. The ordinary building materials are mud 
and bricks. The latter are made in great quantities on 
the banks of the river below Calcutta. 

Internal Communications. — The Division is well 
supplied with road, railway, and water communications. 
The Eastern Bengal Railway has its terminus at 
Sialdah, an eastern suburb of Calcutta, and runs along ' 
the east bank of the Hooghly for nearly forty miles, 
after which it* strikes north-east across the Division. 
From Poradaha, 103 miles from Calcutta, a branch 
goes to the Ganges at Damukdia, which is connected 
by steam ferry with Sara on the opposite bank, the 
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terminus of the metre-gauge railway of North Bengal. 
Another branch runs from Poradaha along the south 
bank of the Ganges to Goalando, at the junction of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra, whence the Assam mail 
steamers start. From Dum-Dum, four miles from 
Sialdah, a branch proceeds to Jessore and Khulna, and 
another line from Sialdah goes to Diamond Harbour 
on the Hooghly, thirty-eight miles below Calcutta, with 
one* branch* to the Hooghly at Budge Budge, and 
another t© the Matla at Port Canning. 

There are also regular boat and steamer routes across 
the Division. The steamer route in the .dry season is 
down the Hooghly to Saugor Island, thence by the 
creeks and rivers of the Sundarbans to Barisal, and up 
the Arial Khan to Goalando, or on to the Meghna. In 
the rains steamers, as well as country boats, go up the 
Hooghly and Jalangi to the Ganges. The boat route 
through the Sundarbans is higher up than the steamer 
route. From Calcutta they go by Tolly's Nullah, or 
the Baliaghata canal, in the Bidyadhari river and the 
Matla. Thence they go by channels connecting the 
Matla, Jamuna, Kobadak, and Bhairab, to Khulna and 
the Madhumati, after which they either go up the 
Madhumati to the Ganges, or by Barisal to the Arial 
Khan or Meghna. 

Climate. — The climate of the Division is inter- 
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mediate between the drier and hotter climate of Western 
Bengal, and the damper, cooler and more equable 
climate of Eastern Bengal. The districts of Nadia and 
Jessore have of late years suffered greatly from fever, 
and it may be noted that these are the districts in 
which free natural drainage has been most interfered 
with by the silting up of deltaic distributaries. 

Calcutta. 

Though geographically within the 24-Parganas, 
Calcutta ranks as a separate District. The settle- 
ment was founded by Job Charnock in 1686, 
when, owing to a quarrel with the Nawab of Bengal, 
he was obliged to fly from Hooghly. The modern 
city, with its suburbs, occupies twenty square miles, 
and had in 1891 a population of 681,560, of which 
28,997 were Christians. The total number of 
Europeans was 11,914, of whom 5,323 were European- 
born. The number of Eurasians was 9,818. Calcutta 
stands on the east or left bank of the Hooghly, here 
about half a mile wide, and the level of the country 
declines from the river to the salt lakes, a few miles east of 
the city. It is eighty-six miles from the sea, and has a 
river frontage of between five and six miles. The ships 
lie at moorings along the bank of the river two and 
three, and, sometimes, four deep. They discharge and 
take in cargo by lighters and country boats. There is 
also a line of jetties chiefly used by the larger steamers. 
Docks have recently been constructed at Kidderpore, 
south of the city, but hitherto have been little used. 
Calcutta is the second port in India, Bombay being the 
first. As a town Calcutta takes the first place in the 
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east as regairds the provision made for the physical 
well-being of its population. It has an extensive and 
almost complete drainage system, which conducts 
both sewage and surface drainage away from the river 
to the salt-lakes, where also the solid refuse of the town 
is carried, or burnt. The water supply is excellent, 
being pumped from the river above Barrackpore, and, 
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Hindu Temple. 
after filtration, conducted to Calcutta in iron mains, 
and distributed over the town. The stre'etsare lighted 
with gas, and, altogether, Calcutta enjoys most of the 
conveniences of civilization. The northern portion of. 
th6 town, which" is the native quarter, is marked by the 
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over-crowding and the narrow winding streets usually 
found in Eastern cities, but of late years broad streets 
have, in places, been driven through this part, and 
great improvements effected. The centre of the town 
is the official and business quarter, which concentrates 
itself near the river, south of the floating bridge con- 
necting Calcutta with Howrah. Most of the southern 
portion of the town is occupied by the Maidan, a grassy, 
park-like expanse about two miles long. On tliis, 
commanding the river, stands Fort William,* and, at 
the northern end of it. Government House, the Town 
Hall, and the High Court. Bordering the Maidan on 
the land side runs tHe well-known Chowringhee road, 
which, with the rest, of the southern part of the town, 

^ constitutes the European quarter. 

Calcutta, besides being the capital of Bengal, and 
the seat of the Provincial Government, is the metropolis 

, of India and the cold-weather seat of the Viceroy and 
the Supreme Government. It has a municipality for 
the management of civic affairs, its own police, and its 
own petty civil and criminal courts. The High Court 
is a Court of Appeal for the whole province, besides 
holding Criminal Sessions for the trial of prisoners 
charged with serious offences committed within the 
district of Calcutta.. 

24-PARGANAS District. 

Area, 2,108 square miles, a little less than the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. Population, 1,892,033. In 1757, 
Mir Jafar, NawabNazim of Bengal, ceded to the East 
India Company twenty-four parganas or revenue 
divisions, situated near Calcutta, having an area of about 
' 882 square miles. These are included in the modern dis- 
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trict, and have given it its name. The administrative 
headquarters of the district are at Alipore, a south-west 
suburb of Calcutta, where Warren Hastirigs and Philip 
Francis once lived. Belvidere, the official residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is here. 

Barrackpore. — Population 56,627, is on the Hooghly, 
fifteen miles by river, and fourteen by rail from 
Calcutta. Here the Viceroy has a country house, 
standing in*a beautifully laid-out park. It is a military 
cantonment, and a favourite place of residence ^for 
many people employed in Calcutta. This was one of 
the first places where the mutiny of 1857. showed itself. 
Port Canning, on the Matla, twenty-eight miles 
from Calcutta, is the remains of an attempt to found a 
port auxiliary to Calcutta. Jetties, mills, and a hotel 
were built, now all neglected and going to ruin. 

Morelganj, on a tributary of the Baleswar river, 
about thirty-five miles from the sesc, was founded in 
1849 by Messrs. Morell and Lightfoot, who bought a 
tract of the Sundarbans from the Government, and 
reclaimed it. The port is convenient and safe, and 
exports large quantities of rice. 

Nadia District. 

Area: 2,793 square miles. Population: 1,644,108. 

Krishnagar, population 25,500, on the Jalangi, is 
the District headiquarters. The town is celebrated for 
its manufacture of coloured clay figures. The popula- 
tion has decreased by nearly 2,000 since 1871 owing to 
the ravages of fever. 

N a^ia . population 13,334, on the west or right bank 
df the Bhagirathi, was the ancient capital of the 
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District. It is celebrated for its pandits, who impart 
Sanskrit learning to students in their 'tols or colleges. 

S antipur, p'opnlsition 30,437, on the Hoogh^y, is the 
largest town in the District. It was formerly the centre 
of the East India Company's cloth manufacture. 

MURSHIDABADi PiSTRICT. 

Area : 2,143 square miles ; a little larger than Norfolk. 

Population: 1,250,946. • 

Berhampore, population 23,515, on the left.bank of 

the 'Bhagirathi, about one hundred and sixty miles 

from Calcutta, is the District headquarters. It was 

formerly a large military station, owing to its proximity 

. to Murshidabad, the Muhammedan capital of Bengal, 
but no troops are no\v kept there. The first outbreak 

• of the mutiny of 1857. took place here. 

Murshidabad, population 35,576, is on the Bhagi- 
rathi, five miles nqrth of Berhampore. Clive described 

•the city as being ** as extensive, populous, and rich as 
the city of London," but since Plassey it has lost all 
importance. The Nawab, who is the lineal descendant 
of Mir Jaffar, has his palace here. Murshidabad is the 
centre of the silk manufacture of the Division, but the 
industry is a declining one. Between the city and 
Berhampore are the remains of Cossimbuzar. 

Jiaganj, on the left bank of the Bhagirathi about 
three miles above Murshidabad, is the chief seat of 
trade in the District. It is exactly opposite the railway 
station of Azimganj, the terminus of a short branch of 
the East Indian Railway. 

Jessore District. 
Area : 2,925 square miles. Population : 1,888,827. 
Jessore, population 8,302, the headquarters of the 
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District, is directly connected by rail with Calcutta, 
distant seventy-five miles. The town is on the Bhairab, 
now an insignificant stream owing to the silting up of 
its head waters, but formerly the great central river of 
the District. A little below the town, where it comes 
under the influence of the tides, it is still a navigable 
river. 

Kotchandpur, population 9,502, on the Kobadak, 
twenty-five miles north-west of Jessore, is ♦the largest 
town 6f the District, and the chief seat of trac^e. It is 
a gfeat date-sugar mart. 

- Khulna District^ 
Area: 2,077 square miles. Population : 1,177,652. 

Khulna, population 8,667, situated on the Bhairab, 
• where it meets the Sundarbans boat route, is the District 
headquarters. It is one hundred and ten miles by rail 
from Calcutta. It has been called the capital of the 
■ Sundarbans, and all the boat traffic from the east and 
north-east to Calcutta passes here. Steamers also ply, 
going north up the Chitra river past Narail, and south- 
east through Bagerhat to Barisal. 
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Names, Boundaries, ^^c.-^This Division takes its 
name from the town of Burdwan, which also gives its 
name to the District in which it is situated. In shape 
it is roughly quadrilateral, with a narroW strip in the 
north projecting between Bhagalpur and Presidency 
Divisions. It is bounded on the north by the Districts 
of the Sonthal Parganas and Murshidabad; on the 
east by the Districts of Nadia and the 24 Parganas, 
tl^e boundary being the Bhagirathi-Hooghly — except 
where, qwing to a change in the course of the Bhagi- 
rathi, Nadia town stands on a narrow strip on* the 
Burdwan side of it ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal 
and Balasore District ; on the west by the Moharbhanj 
State, Manbhum and Singbhum Districts. The Divi- . 
sion is divided into six districts: Birbhum to the 
north ; Burdwan south of this ; further south Bankura • 
on the west, and Hooghly on the east ; Howrah, south 
of Hooghly, and, south of all, Midnsipore. 

Size and Population, — The length of the Division • 
is about 209 miles, and its breadth about 116 miles. 
Its area is 13,949 square miles, so that it is larger 
than Presidency Division by nearly 2,000 square miles. 
The population in 1891 was 7,688,818, less than that 
of Presidency Division by nearly a million, the number 
of persons to the square mile being 550. The District 
of Howrah is the smallest district of Bengal, and 
likewise the most densely populated, having 1,515 
persons to the square mile. During the decade 1881- 
1891, the population of the Burdwan District has 
diminished by 2,343, owing to the ravages of the 
Burdwan fever, which has caused a material decrease of 
population since 1872. Bankura and Birbhum are the 
niost 'thinly populated districts. This is accounted fo'r . 
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by the fact that the soil is only partially alluvial, and 
consequently less fertile. Of the total population of 
the Division aver 80 per cent, are Hindus. About one 
million are Musalmans, and nearly 300,000, chiefly found 
in the western parts of the Districts of Midnapore, 
Bankura, and Birbhum, belong to aboriginal tribes. 

3. Physical Features. — A glance at a map of fairly 
large scale shows a marked difference between Presi- 
dency Division and Burdwan Division : th^ latter h|LS 
far fewer rivers and many more roads. The rjvers are 
not'the general highways of the country as they are in 
the delta. The eastern part of the Division is rich 
alluvial land. "Where it borders upoti the Hooghly it 

. varies in elevation from 13 feet to 40 feet above sea- 
level, and has the character of deltaic country at a 

, later period of its foanation than the land east of the 
river. The blls occupying the depressed tracts between 
the rivers have, in the majority of cases, silted up, and 

. lost connection with them. The malarious nature of 
these parts is no doubt due to this stoppage of the 
natural drainage of the country, and, lately, attempts 
have been made to improve matters by re-opening con- 
nections with the rivers. ' 

The south-eastern part of the Division, bordering 
upon the Hooghly and the sea, lies very low, and 
cultivation is only rendered possible by an extensive 
system of embankments to keep out river and sea. 
Proceeding west, the land rises, and the surface 
becomes undulating ; only the hollows contain soil 
suitable for the^ cultivation of rice ; while the higher 
ground is composed of beds of red laterite^'" which 

* Laterite is a porous clayey rock, largely impregnated with 
peroxide of iron irregularly distributed throughout the mass. 
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forms a highly infertile soil. In the west the country 
merges into the uplands of Moharbhanj and Chofa 
Nagpur, and, as we go north along the western border, 
there is a steady rise, until in the north of 'Bankura we 
find jungle-clad hills upwards of i,ooo feet high. The 
best known of these hills is Susunia Hill, in the north- 
west of Bankura District, which rises to 1,444 feet. 
Across the Damodar, in the coal country north-west of 
Burdwan Qistrict, the land is still fairly high, but the 
geological formation is different. 

The nard beds of red laterite which occupy •the 
western portion of this Division mark the limit of 
the great alluvial#plain of Bengal. A line drawn in a 
northerly direction from the fringe of the laterite in . 
Midnapore District passes over rix:h alluvial plain for 
upwards of 300 miles, only attaining an elevation of . 
300 feet near the base of the Himalaya. 

The rivers of the Division are nearly all tributaries 
of the Hooghly having their origin in the highlands of • 
Chota Nagpur and the tributary states of Orissa. They 
have comparatively short courses, and are subject to 
rapid rises after rain in the hills. Of the more im- 
portant of these the Ajai is the most northerly. It 
forms the boundary between Birbhum and Burdwan 
Districts, and flows into the Bhagirathi at Katwa. 
The Damodar rises in Chota Nagpur, and flows west, 
forming for some distance the boundary between 
Burdwan and Bankura Districts. Past Burdwan town 
it turns sharply south, and joins the Hooghly opposite 
Falta about 30 miles below Calcutta. It is subject to 
sudden floods, from which the country is protected by 
an extensive system of Government embankments, and 
by the railway embankment which runs parallel to thfe 
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course of the river through most of the district. South 
of the Damodar, through the middle of Bankura 
District, flows the Dakisor, which, Uke the Damodar, 
takes a sharp turn to the south, and eventually joins 
the Hooghly as the Rupnarain six miles below the 
Damodar. Between the mouths of the two rivers are 
formed the ill-famed "James and Mary" sands, so 
called from a ship which was swallowed by them at the 
end of the last century. The Kasai flojj^rs through 
Midnapore District past the town of Midnagore, and 
aft^ a tortuous course enters the estuary of the 
Hooghly as the Haldi. 

Cr§ps, Manufactures, Products. — Rtce is the staple 

; crop of the Division, the low-lying districts being re- 
markably fertile. The long stemmed variety is not 

. grown. ®ther important crops are potatoes, which are 
largely gr^wn in old river beds, rape-seed, mustard, 
sugar-cane, and pan or betel leaf. 

Silk is woven in most of the Districts, but it is a 
declining industry, and what is produced is a cheap 
material, chiefly sent up country. Cotton-cloth is also 
manufactured for local consumption, and the manufac- 
ture has of late received a stimulus, owing to the fall in 
the value of the rupee. Gunny bags and cloth are largely 
manufactured in the jute mills of Howrah and Seram- 
pore. Brass and hardware are extensively manufactured 
in Burdwan, Midnapore, and Hooghly. At Raniganj 
diVe paper mills diXiA pottery works, and at Howrah there 
are several iron works. 

This Division possesses a great source of wealth 
in its coal-field at Raniganj, which is about 30 miles 
long by 18 brgad. There are also two collieries in 
Bankura District. The total output in 1892-93 was 

* ^ F 
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over a million tons. The miners are drawn from the 
aboriginal races, chiefly Sonthals and Bauris. Lac \^ 
found in the jungles of the western border, and there 
are lac factories in Bankura and Birbhun^ Districts, 
where the dye is extracted from the natural product 
(called stick-lac), while shellac is prepared from the 
residue. Large quantities of tussar-silk cocoons are 
also collected in these jungles, and exported to Murshi- 
dajpad for winding. 

Internal Communications. — The main line of the 
East Indian Railway has its terminus at HowrJih, 
opposite Calcutta, and runs along the right bank of the 
Hooghly through S^erampore and Hooghly town. A 
little beyond Serampore a branch proceeds north-west 
across the Hooghly District to Tarikeswar, a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. After passing Hooghly the line 
leaves the river, and crosses the Division in a north- 
west direction, through Burdwan tow^ and Raniganj. 
At Khana, a few miles past Burdwan, a branch strikes 
off north, which goes through Birbhum towards the 
Ganges at Rajmahal. At Assansol, a few miles beyond 
Raniganj, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway branches off. 

The Division is well supplied with roads. The Grand 
Trunk Road to the North West Provinces traverses 
the Division, following much the same line of route as 
the railway, and it is joined near Raniganj by a road 
from the south, which passes through Midnapore and 
Bankura. 

The principal water highway of the Division is 
the Hooghly, which, "like a busy street, carries the 
overflowings of the wealth and population of Calcutta 
to the places along its banks, and brings back in return 
the produce of the district." A high level canal, 53 
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miles in length, joins the Hooghly with Midnapore, 
starting from Ulubaria, 16 miles below Calcutta. It is 
navigable by small steamers, and is also used for pur- 
poses of irrigation. There is also a tidal canal connect- 
ing the Rupnarain river, near its mouth, with Balasore. 
This is intended for navigation only. The chief rivers 
traversing the Division are navigable during the rains, 
and throughout the year within the limits of tidal influ- 
ence. The Ajai is the only important ri\%r whicb is 
unaffected by the tides. • 

1/ 'Climate. — The eastern part of the Division has 
much the sarpe climate as Presidency Division, but 
in the western portion, where the faterite formation 

• occurs, the climate is much drier, and the hot season 
hotter. 



Names of 

Observing 

Stations in 

Burdwan 


Average Average 
, Maximum Minimum 
Temperatures. Temperatures. 


Mean 

Annual 

Rainfall, 

in inches. 


Division. 


January. 


May. January. 


May. 


Burdwan 

RSniganj 

Bankura 

Midnapore 


78-5 
78-1 - 

78-6 

8ro 


97*2 
ioo*6 

lOO'I 

99-8 


54*7 
54*2 

54*9 
55-3 


77-2 

77*5 
77-8 

777 


54-89 

53*25 

56-59 
56-03 



There has been much discussion as to the cause of 
the " Burdwan " fever, which has ravaged the eastern 
parts of the Division for so many years. It has been 
ascribed to the interference with the free natural drain- 
age of the country by the silting-up of old river 
channels, and this is certainly a predisposing influence. 
Most natives of Burdwan believe it to be due to the 
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railway embankment, which was constructed shortly 
before the time the fever first made its appearances 
The latter opinion is not supported by scientific 
evidence, but the question is still an open one. 

BuRDWAN District. 

Area : 2,689 square miles. Population : 1,391,880. 

.•Burdwaff town, population 34,477, is the head- 
quarters of the District, and also of the Division. It 
is 67 miles from Calcutta by the East Indian Railway. 
The town stands a little north of the Damodar river. 
The Maharajah of Burdwan has a. palace here. Knives 
and scissors of good quality are made at Kanchannagar, 
a suburb of the town. 

Raniganj, population 13,772, on the Damodar, 54 
miles from Burdwan by railway, is the centre of the 
coal industry. Large quantities of coal are sent down 
the river to the Hooghly in barges during the rains. 

Katwa, population 6,699, ^.t the confluence of the 
Ajai and Bhagirathi, an important trade centre. 

Kalna, population 9,680, on the Bhagirathi, con- 
nected by a good road with Burdwan, is the chief river 
mart and commercial centre of the District. 

BiRBHUM District. 
Area: 1,752 square miles. Population: 797,833. 

Surij population 7,481, is the District head quarters. 
It stands on laterite soil in the eastern portion of the 
District, about 11 miles from Sainthia, a railway 
station on the East Indian Railway loop line. No 
navigable river flows through the District. 
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Bankura District. 
•Area: 2,621 square miles. Population: 1,069,668. 

Bankura, population 18,743, is the District head- 
quarters, situated on the north bank of the Dakisor 
river, here not navigable, about 30 miles from Raniganj 
railway station, with which it is connected by an ex- 
cellent later ite road. 

Vishnupur, population 18,190, about 20*miles south- 
east of Bankura, is the seat of a considerable silk- 
weaving industry. Here are the ruins of the ancient 
capital of the Rajas of Vishnupur — a very old family, 
now reduced 'to poverty. Some of the ancient temples 
are in. fair preservation. 

• 

MiDNAPORE District. 
Area: 5,186 square miles. Population: 2,631,516. 

Midnapore, population 32,264, is the District head- 
quarters, situated about the centre of the District, on 
{he Kasai, here an insignificant stream except during 
the rains. The soil is laterite and the climate dry. 
Brass and copper utensils are manufactured in the 
town, and there are several stone quarries in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is a steamer service by canal and 
river between Midnapore and Calcutta. 

Tamluk, population 6,612, is on the banks of the 
Rupnarain, in the south-eastern part of the District. 
The place is chiefly interesting on account of its great 
antiquity. In the early part of the fifth century it was' 
the capital of a Buddhist Kingdom, and was a great 
' port, situated on the sea, which is now 60 miles distant. 
It was several times visited by Chinese travellers. 
VDnly a few ruins remain to attest its former grandeur. 
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HooGHLY District. ^- €^. 

Area: 1,225 square miles. Population: 1,076,710.* 

Hoogliiy with Ckinsura, population 33,060, is the 
District head quarters, situated on the Hooghly, 24 
miles by rail from Howrah. Hooghly is said to have 




been founded by the Portuguese in 1537, on the decay 
of Satgaon, the royal port of Bengal, through the 
sihing-up of the Saraswati river, which was then ^' 
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main branch of the Ganges. At the present time 
Satgaon, once a great city, is a small village, and the 
Saraswati is 'a shallow creek which branches off from 
the Hooghly about eight miles above Hooghly town. 
Hooghly was the first settlement of the English in 
Lower Bengal, having been established by the East 
India Company in 1640. In 1686, owing to disputes 
with the Nawab of Bengal, the English factors took 
refuge at Calcutta. The first printing preSs in Bengal 
was set up here. • 

^finsura, now part of Hooghly, was established by 
the Dutch in .the seventeenth century, and was ceded 
to the English in exchange for Java in 1825. 

Serampore, population 35,952, is situated on the 
Hooghly opposite Barrackpore. Until 1845 it was a 
Danish settlement. * A celebrated Baptist Mission was 
founded here by Carey in 1799, part of the site of 
which is now occupied by a jute mill. 

Chandernagore, the only remaining portion of French 
territory in Bengal, is situated on the Hooghly, a little 
below Chinsura. It was founded in 1673, and rose to 
importance under Dupleix. It was bombarded and 
captured by Admiral Watson in 1757. It has now no 
commercial importance. 

HowRAH District. 

Area: 476 square miles. Population: 721,211. 
Howrah, population 116,606, the District head- 
quarters, is situated on the Hooghly opposite Calcutta, 
with which it is connected by a pontoon bridge. It is 
practically part of Calcutta. There are iron works, 
jute and cotton mills, on the banks of the river. At 
dibpur, a suburb to the south, is a Government En- 
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gineering College, and here also, on the banks of the 
liter, are the Royal Botanic Gardens, which have a 
world-wide reputation. At Ulubaria, on the Hooghly, 
about 15 miles south of Howrah, the Midnapore canal 
leaves the river. A little above Ulubaria the Kana 
Damodar joins the Hooghly. This small river repre- 
sents the old channel of the Damodar, which changed 
its course about a century ago and now enters the 
Hooghly about 16 miles lower down. * * 



HI. Rajshahi Division : 
Area: 17,356 square miles. Popula1:ion : 8,019,187. 
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Districts, 

m 


Area, 


Population. 


Rajshahi 


. ... 2,329 ... 


1,313,336 


Dinajpur ... 


. ... 4,117 ... 


1,555,835 


Jalpaiguri ... 


2,962 ... 


681,352 


Darjeeling ...• 


. ... 1,164 ... 


223,314 


Rangpur ... 


'3,493 ••• 


2,065,464 


Bogra 


i»452 ... 


817,494 


Pabna 


.. ... 1,839 ••• 


1,362,392 


Native States. 


Area^ 


Population. 


Kuch-Bihar 


.. ... A. y ^\J / ... 


578,868 


Sikkim 


2,600 


30,458 



Name, BoundarieSy etc. — Until the Permanent Settle- 
ment in 1793, Rajshahi was the most extensive zamin- 
darv^ in Bengal, extending from Bhagalpur in the west 
to Dacca in the east, and including considerable tracts 
now south of the Ganges. 

* A zamindari is a tract of land over which the right to collect 
rents from the cultivators (raiyats) has been granted by Govern- 
r^ent to an individual (the zamindar), in consideration of a fixed 
sum to be annually paid by him. 
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The dimensions of the ancient zamindari indicate 
that at the time of its formation the Ganges still ocou- 
pied what is now the channel of the Bfaagirathi, and 
had not broken away to the south-east, and cut the 
Rajshahi zamindari in two. This territory has under- 
gone successive curtailments for convenience of ad- 
ministration, and the modern Division consists of the 
central and northern portions of the old Rajshahi zamin- 
dctri, togetHer with Dinajpur, Rangpur, and the more 
recently acquired Districts of Darjeeling and Jalpai- 
guri. The 'Native States of Kuch Bihar and Sikkim 
are included within its geographical Jimits. It is 
bounded on the north by Tibet and Bhutan ; on the 
east by the Goalpara District of Assam, Kuch Bihar • 
State, the Garo Hills District of Assam, Mymensingh 
and Dacca Districts, the Brahmaputra river separating * 
the last three Districts and part of Goalpara from the 
Division ; on the south and south-west by the Ganges 
or Padda river, separating it from Faridpur, Nadia, and 
Murshidabad Districts ; and on the west by Malda and 

Purnea Districts and the independent Kingdom of Nepal. 

The Division is divided into seven Districts: Raj- 
shahi in the south-west, Dinajpur north of this, Jal- 
paiguri, and Darjeeling in the north, Rangpur south of 
Jalpaiguri, Bogra south of Rangpur, and Pabna in the 
south-east, bordering on the Ganges. The last three 
Districts have the Brahmaputra east of them. 

Size and Population, — The greatest length of the 
Division from its south-eastern corner to the north of 
Sikkim is a little more than 300 miles; its greatest 
breadth is about 116 miles. The area of the Division 
is 17,356 square miles, or, including Sikkim and Kuch 
Bihar Native States, 21,263 square miles. ^ 
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The population in 1891 was 8,019,187, or, if we in- 
clude Sikkim and Kuch Bihar, 8,628,513. The most 
thickly populated districts are those bordering on the 
Ganges and ferahmaputra ; Pabna, with 740 persons to 
the square mile, having the densest population. Dar- 
jeeling, with 191 persons to the square mile, is the 
most thinly populated District, as might be expected 
of a region largely composed of mountain and forest. 
Of the total population about 60 per cent, ^re Musal- 
mans. Nearly three millions are Hindus, a»d there 
are over seventy thousand Buddhists, belonging chiefly 
to the hill races of Darjeeling and Sikkim. 

Physical F^a^wr^s.-^Rajshahi, from* the Ganges to 
•the foot of the Himalaya, is an immense alluvial plain, 
much intersected by rivers and streams,and having many 
•swamps and marshes,* some of great size. The country 
rises very gradually from the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra to the foot of the hills. At the south-east corner 
*of the Division, near the confluence of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra, the elevation above mean sea level is 38 
feet ; at the south-west corner, on the Ganges, 128 
feet. Proceeding north along the Brahmaputra the 
rise is more gradual than along the western border, so 
that the country has a slight tilt to the south, and a 
somewhat greater tilt to the east. Within 24 miles of 
the base of the hills, an elevation of about 300 feet is 
reached. The hills rise abruptly in steep, confused 
masses from the plains, into which densely wooded 
spurs project, and from Sukna, a station on the Dar- 
jeeling-Himalayan Railway, where the ascent into the 
hills really begins, the distance in a straight line to 
Senchal, a hill above Darjeeling 8,599 ^^^^ high, is only 
•15 miles, while Kanchinjinga, 28,150 feet high, the 
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third highest known mountain in the world, is only 66 
miles away. 

The whole of Sikkim and Hill Darjeeling consists 
of steep mountains and deep valleys, forest clad up 
to 12,000 feet. The elevations increase towards the 
north, until all the peaks are well above the snow 
line. The country is shut in by the Chola range 
on the east ; on the west Kanchinjinga sends out a 
Ifuge spur*stretching 6o miles south to the plains ; and 
peaks over 20,000 feet high continue the western bpun- 
darv northwards. On the north Sikkim is walled in 
by mountain masses, which never faU below 15,000 
feet. The lowest pass into Tibet in the north is 16,000 
feet high, and the lowest pass through the eastern" 
(the Chola range) is over 14,000 feet. As seen from 
Darjeeling the snow mountains of northern Sikkim* 
present the appearance of a continuous range domi- 
nated by Kanchinjinga ; but this is a deception pro- 
duced by distance, . Kanchinjinga, 28,150 feet high, is* 
on the Nepal frontier, 46 miles away ; Kahru, 24,015 
feet, seen to the left of Kanchinjinga, is also on the 
Nepal frontier, but six miles nearer ; while Jannu, 
25,300 feet, is actually in Nepal. On the right of 
Kanchinjinga, Pundim, 22,020 feet, is 37 miles almost 
due north of Darjeeling; Nursing, 19,150 feet, the 
nearest snow mountain, is 33 miles away ; while 
Chomiumo, 22,385 feet, Kangchinjhau, 22,720 feet, and 
Donkhia, 18,100 feet, are close to the northern frontier, 
more than 70 miles away. 

The drainage from the glaciers and the lower slopes 
collects in the valleys to form streams whose waters 
eventually find their way into the Tlsta. This river 
is formed by the union of the Lachen and Lachung 
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rivers, the former of which has its source in the 
Chplamo lake in th^ extreme north of Sikkim. It 
receives the Great Rangit near Darjeeling, where it 
forms the b6undary between Sikkim and Darjeeling 
District. It has a very rapid current, and bursts into 
the plains through a gorge in the hills about i8 miles 
south-east of Darjeeling. The Tista brings down the 
whole drainage of Sikkim, and being largely glacier- 
fed, its waters are singularly clear and c©ld. It is 
navigable almost immediately after leaving t|;ie hills, 
and * it takes a course generally south-east to the 
Brahmaputra. 

East of the* Tista three other rivers, which drain 

.the interior ranges, enter the Division from the hills, 

the Torsa, whose hfead waters are in the Chumbi 

•valley in Tibet ; the .Ray dak and Sankos, which bring 

down the drainage of Bhutan. The two latter rivers 

flow direct to the, Brahmaputra; the former used to 

•join the Dharlla, but within the last few years it has 

changed its course and now flow's into the Kaljani, 

a tributary of the Raydak. 

The other rivers which enter the Division from the 
hills have their origin in the outer ranges, and receive 
no drainage from the interior. The chief of these are 
the Jaldaka, which after receiving various tributaries, 
becomes the Mansai, afterwards the Dharlla, and flows 
into the Brahmaputra ; and the Kaljani. All these 
rivers are navigable up to the limits of cultivation 
below the hills. Higher up their courses are impeded 
by rocks and rapids. West of the Tista the Mahananda 
rises in the hills south of Darjeeling, but leaves the 
Division after a short course in the plains. 

Two rivers of importance have their origin below 
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the hills : the A trai and the Karatoa. The Atrai flows 
south from Jalpaiguri District through Dinajpur, apd, 
entering the Chalan Bil in Rajshahi District, discharges 
its waters from the southern end of the* bil into the 
Baral, an offshoot from the Ganges which flows to 
the Brahamputra. The Karatoa flows from Rangpur 
through Bogra and Pabna Districts to the Braham- 
putra. This river was formerly of great magnitude, 
byt has baen deteriorating for many years, owing to 
the diversion of its feeders in Rangpur District to the 
Tista and other streams. 

The main streams of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
border the Division on the south and south-east 
respectively, uniting at the south-east corner of Pabna . 
District, which is here intersected by many cross 
streams between the two rivers, and has the character • 
of a deltaic tract. At the junction of the two great 
rivers constant changes are being oiade in the con- 
figuration of the country, and the actual point of * 
junction has mo^ed several miles south during the last 
thirty years. 

Owing to the friable nature of the soil, and the rapid 
current of the rivers which leave the hills, the rivers 
of this Division are very apt to change their courses, 
and the country is seamed with old river beds, often 
occupied by swamps or bils. The Tista, which is specially 
remarkable for sudden and violent changes of course, 
up to the end of last century joined the Atrai and 
flowed to the Ganges ; but in the disastrous floods 
of 1787 it burst across^ country to the Brahmaputra, of 
which river it has since been a tributarv. 

The general aspect of the Division in the plains, is 
that of other parts of the plains of Bengal : " broad . 
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expanses of low-lying rice land, studded with villages 
and hamlets embedded in groves of trees." Parts of 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and the north-west of Bogra, called 
the Barind, are exceptional, being composed of a stiff 
red clay with an undulating surface, covered for the 
most part with scrub jungle. This country resembles 
the Madhupur jungle in Dacca Division; the courses 
of the rivers through these parts are well defined, and 
le^s liable to change. 

The southern part of the Division, with the exception 
of the Barind, is remarkable for the number and size of 
the blls, which are below the level of the river banks, and 
receive the drainage of the district. The largest of these 
is Chalan Bil, in Rajshahi District, fed by the Atrai and 
other navigable rivers, which lose- themselves in it. It 
discharges itself by the Baral, and other channels, . 
into the Brahmaputra. It covers, in the rains, about 
lOO square miles, and is the home of immense numbers 
of wild duck and other game birds. 

The strip of land fringing the base of the hills is 
called, in Darjeenng District,, the Tarai (damp), and in 
Jalpaiguri District the Dwars (passes). It varies in 
width from ten to thirty miles. The soil is generally, 
light, dry, and gravelly, and minor streams from the hills 
often disappear in it for some miles. This is the region 
of forest, principally sal, the most valuable of Indian 
timber. Near the hills herds of wild elephants are 
still found, and the heavy grass and reed jungle is the 
home of the tiger and rhinoceros. Of late years many 
tracts under the hills have been cleared for tea gardens. 
The abundance of rain, together with a highly porous 
soil which carries oif water rapidly, suits the plant well. 

Crops, Manufactures, etc. — Besides rice and other 
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general crops, jute, hemp, rape-seed, and mustard, 
sugar cane, tobacco, and potatoes are staples. About 
40 per cent, of the whole area under jute cultivation 
in Bengal is in this Division, and Sirajganj, in 
Pabna District, is one of the greatest jute marts. 
The whole of the hemp for the preparation of ganja 
is grown under Government supervision in a tract 
known as the ** Ganja mahal " (tract), which comprises 
parts of Rajshahi, Bogra, and Dinajpui* Districts. 
Tobacco is very largely grown, and has a greart: reputa- 
tion for the excellence of its quality. A great deal is 
exported, especially to Burma. 

The soil and climate of both the hill and tarai 

• parts of Darjeeling District and of the Dwars, have 
proved most suitable for the tea plant, and the industry, 

• though not of long standing, is firmly established. 
The number of gardens in 1893 was 367, and the out- 
turn over 29 million pounds. 

Cinchona is manufactured in large quantities at the 
Government cinchona plantation and factory at Rangbi, 
near Darjeeling. Silk and indigo are both still manu- 
factured in Rajshahi District, but the industries are 
declining. A large quantity of sal and sisu timber is 
cut and floated down from the forests in the Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri Districts, but much of the produce of 
the hill forests is not available except locally, owing to 
the absence of means of transport. Copper and coal 
are found in the hills, but are scarcely worked. The 
Government Kheddah department carries on its 
elephant-catching operations in the Dwar Forests, and 
during the last five years has captured 350 elephants. 
The average price fetched by a full-sized elephant was 
•Rs.863. 

G 
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Internal Communications. — The rivers of this 
Division, though generally navigable, cannot be de- 
scribed as the highways of the country, as they are 
in some parts, except in Pabna District", which has 
all the characters of recent deltaic land. None of 
the rivers are subject to tidal influence. The Ganges 
and Brahmaputra are navigated by inland' steamers. 
The roads, though numerous, are mostly unmetalled, 
and cann©t compare with the . admirable laterite 
roads o£ the Burdwan Division. 

The Northern Bengal Railway, a metre-gauge line, 
starts from Sara on the Ganges, and runs north through 
the middle of the Division to Siliguri, near the foot of 
the hills, a distance of 196 miles, whence a line of two- 
foot gauge, 51 miles long,- climbs the hills to Darjeeling. 
At Parbatipur, iii miles from Sara, a branch proceeds 
west through Dinajpur into Purnea District, with a 
terminus on the Ganges at Manihari, ^nd another branch 
proceeds east through Rangpur to Kaunia on the Tista. 
From the opposite bank of the Tista two lines of 
smaller gauge go to the banks of the Dharlla river, one 
north to Mogal Hat, and onward from the opposite 
bank of the Dharlla to Kuch Bihar; the other east to 
the- Dharlla, and on from the opposite bank to Jatra- 
pur, on the Brahmaputra, where the Assam steamers 
from Goalando pick up the mails. From the Tista, 
opposite Jalpaiguri, a line runs north through the 
tea gardens of the Dwars to Dam-Dim under the hills. 
The trade in the hill country of Darjeeling and 
Sikkim is mostly carried on by means of small pack 
ponies, which carry their burdens along mountain roads 
that often descend in Darjeeling and Lower Sikkim to 
IdcIow a thousand feet, and again rise to four and five. 
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thousand. Towards the frontier passes into Tibet the 
elevations gradually increase, and the Jelap La pass, 
which is most in use, is 14,396 feet high. Gold, wool, 
yak-tails, musk and ponies are the chief imports from 
Tibet; while, in return, manufactured cotton and wool, 
dind indigo are chiefly taken. 

Climate, — This Division has a higher rainfall and 
a cooler and damper climate than Presidency Division. 



Observing Stations 


Average Maximum 


Average 


• 

Minimum 


» — 

Mean 


• in 


Temperatures 


Tempe 


ratures. • 


Annual 

"o • f 11 


Rajshahi Division. 


January. 


May. 


January. 


May. 


Rainfall 
in inches. 


Rampur Boalia ... 


75-3 


937 


50'5* 


75*2 


58-19 


Bogra 


757 


92*2 


51-6 


74*2 


68'oo 


Dinajpur 


75r-3 


9i"i 


49-2 


737 


69-55 


Rangpur 


74*5 


88-9 


49*3 


72*1 


82-81 


Sirajganj 


75-8 


90-4 


51*0 


73*9 


6i"i6 


Jalpaiguri 


73*1 


87-6 


507 


7I-I 


127-41 


Darjeeling 


45-0 

• 


627 


34*6 


507 


I20"8 



1 ' 



It appears from the table that, as regards ''plains" 
stations, the temperature decreases as the rainfall in- 
creases. The differences of temperature between 
different stations are least during the rains. Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, and Rajshahi Districts are feverish, while 
the Tarai and Dwars are notoriously unhealthy. 

Districts and Chief Towns. — The Rajshahi Division 
is not one of great towns. It has no town with a popu- 
lation of 25,000. 

Rajshahi District. 

Area: 2,329 square miles. Population: 1,313,336. 

The District head quarters is Rampur Boalia, popu- 
lation 21,407, situated on the north bank of the Ganges. 
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It is a town of comparatively recent origin, and an 
important but declining commercial centre. It is vejry 
liable to the encroachments of the river, .which has on 
several occasions threatened its existence.* There are 
large silk factories near the station. 

Nator is the ancient capital of the District, and the 
seat of the Rajahs of that name. On account of the 
unhealthiness of the place, the District head quarters 
w«re, in i8«5, removed to Rampur Boalia. 

DiNAjPUR District. 
Area: 4,117 square miles. Population: 1,555,835. 

Dinajpur, population 12,204,. the District head- 
quarters, is situated on the branch railway, 23 miles west 
from Parbatipur, an important railway junction in the 
District. 

Jalpaiguri District. 

Area : 2,962 square miles. Population : 681,352. 

Jalpaiguri, population 9,682, situated on the west 
bank of the Tista, is the head-quarters of the District, 
and also of the Division. It is a railway station, 23 
miles from Siliguri and 173 from Sara. It is the centre 
of the Dwars tea industry, and the new railway to 
Dam- Dim from the opposite bank of the Tista was made 
in the interests of the tea planters. 

Baxa is a military outpost, in the lower range of the 
Bhutan hills, about 32 miles north of Kuch Bihar. A 
wing of a native regiment is stationed here. 

Darjeeling District. 
Area: 1,164 square miles. Population: 223,314. 
Darjeeling^ population 14,145, the head-quarters of 
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the District, and the chief hill station of Bengal, occu- 
pies a narrow ridge which rises steeply from the bed of 
the Great Rangit River to the north of it; It varies in 
height from 6,500 to 7,500 feet,. and commands a mag- 
nificent view of the snowy range. The station was 
established in 1840, and affords a cool and healthy 
retreat for Europeans from the heat of the plains. It 
is the hot weather seat of the Bengal Government. 
There are many tea gardens near the station, which is 
connected by a railway 51 miles in length with Siliguri 
at the foot of the hills, the terminus of the Northern 
Bengal Railway. Siliguri is the centre of the Tarai tea 
industry. 

Rangpur District. 

Area : 3,493 square miles. Population : 2,065,464. 

Rangpur, population 14,216, is the head-quarters 
town. It has a station on the eastern branch of the 
Northern Bengal Railway, of which the terminus is 
Kaunia, on the banks of the Tista, 33 miles from Par- 
batipur. 

BOGRA DiSTRJCT. 

Area : 1,452 square miles. Population : 817,494. 

Bogra, population 6,584, on the Karatoa river, is 
the head-quarters town, and possesses no other im- 
portance. 

Pabna District. 

Area : 1,839 square miles. Population : 1,362,392. 

Pabna, population 16,486, the District head-quarters, 
is on the Ichchamati, an offshoot of the Ganges, which 
flows to the Brahmaputra. 
• Sira jg anj, population 23,267, on the Brahmaputra, 
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is perhaps the most frequented river mart in Bengal, 
both for steamers and native boats. There is an im- 
mense trade in jute. 



Native States, 

SiKKIM. 

Area : 2,600 square miles. Population :^ 30,458. 

Tumlong, about 64 miles from Darjeeling, -by rough 
mountain roads, w^as the capital and the chief residence 
of the Maharajah. Since the interference of the Indian 
Government in Sikkim affairs, Gantok, a village about 

• eight miles south-east of ^Tumlong, has been made the 
residence of a British Political Agent, and the station 

• of a wing of a regiment, and is practically the capital. 

Gnatong, near the Tibetan frontier, north-east of 
Darjeeling, commands the road to the Jelap La pass. 
Part of a British regiment is stationed here in a rude 
fort, at an elevation of over 12,000 feet. 



KucH Bihar. 

Area : 1,307 square miles. Population : 578,868. 

Kuch Bihar, population 11,491, on the Torsa, is the 
chief town, and the residence of the Maharajah. It is 
connected by a railway 24 miles long with Mogal Hat, 
on the banks of the Dharlla river. The best tobacco 
in Bengal is grown in the State, and is largely exported. 
Much jute is also grown. In its physical features the 
State resembles Jalpaiguri District, by which it is 
almost entirely surrounded. 
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IV. Dacca Division: 
Area: 15,040 square miles. Population: 9,844,127. 



Districts. 


Area. 


Population. 


Dacca 


.. 2,796 


2,420,656 


Mymensingh ... . 


•. 6,332 


3,472,186 


Faridpur 


.. 2,267 


1,797,320 


Backergunge ... . 


•• 3,645 


2,153,9655 



Boundaries, etc. — This Division is bounded on the 
north by the Garo Hills in Assam ; on the, east by 
Sylhet District in Assam, and byTippera and Noakhali 
Districts ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on 
the west by Khulna, Jessore,- Pabna, Bogra, and Rang- 
, pur Districts. The western boundary is, for the most 
part, the Brahmaputra, and, from a point south of its 

• junction with the Ganges to the sea, the Madhumati 
river ; the Meghna constitutes the greater part of the 
eastern boundary. The Division is divided into four 

• Districts in the following order from north to south : 
Mymensingh, Dacca, Faridpur, Backergunge. The last 
comprises the island of Dakhin Shabazpur, in the 
Meghna estuary, as well as numerous smaller islands or 
chars. 

Size and Population. — The length is about 253 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about no miles. Its area is 
15,040 square miles. The population in 1891 was 
9,844,127, or 654 to the square mile, showing an 
increase of over a million since the previous census. 
Roughly, two-thirds of the population are Musalmans, 
and one-third Hindus. The condition of the people is 
much more prosperous than in western Bengal and 
Bihar, and has improved of late years, owing to the 
.jute industry. 
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The floating population is larger than in any other 
Division, numbering over 100,000. 

Physical Features. — This Division is- the meeting 
place of three great river systems, and in it we see, in 
highest activity, the work of rivers in making land 
and in changing its configuration. The main streams 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra unite at Goalando in 
the north-east corner of Faridpur District ; their com- 
bined waters receive the Meghna at the south-east 
corner of Dacca . District, and the whole country is 
intersected by the subsidiary branches and tributaries 
of the great system thus formed. The Ganges divides 
the Division into* two parts. In. the northern part the 
surface of the country has a tilt to the east and south, • . 
the elevation falling along the coiirse of the Brahma- 
putra from between 60 and 70 feet in the north-west • 
corner to 21 feet in the south-west, the general line of 
drainage being towards the south-east. A curious 
exception to the general lie of the country is the Mad- ' 
hupur jungle, an upland forest, practically uninhabited, 
averaging in height some 60 feet above the level of the 
plains. It runs north and south through Mymen- 
singh and part of Dacca Districts for 45 miles, with a 
width varying from 6 to 16 miles. The soil of this tract 
is a red clay, largely impregnated with iron. 

In the southern part of the Division the general 
surface level declines from an« elevation of 27 feet near 
Goalando, to the Backergunge Sundarbans and the 
sea. This part of the Sundarbans is now practically 
all cleared, and is protected from the inundation of the 
sea by a line of sandhills which fringes the coast. 

The whole Division, with the exception of most of A 
the northern District of Mymensingh and the north- • 
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western part of Dacca District, is typical delta. Roads 
hardly exist, and all through the year boats form the 
vehicles of commerce and transit. The country is 
annually inundated by the overflow of the great rivers, 
and, at this time of year, boats ply over the country in 
every direction through the long-stemmed rice, which 
grows in water up to 20 feet in depth. The villages, 
surrounded by plantations of palms and bamboos, are 
built upon mounds of earth raised above •flood-level, 
or occupy the banks of rivers, which are, es in all 
deltaic tracts, the highest part of the country. After 
the rainy season is over the land dries up, except the 
permanent swamps or btls, which occupy the low land 
between the rivers and eventually drain into them. 

The northern portion of the Division, though inter- 
sected by numerous rivers freely navigable at all periods 
of the year, is, except in the rainy season, practically a 
dry land, and is well supplied with roads. 

The river system of the Division is so complex that 
it is impossible to do more than describe its general 
features. The Statistical Account of Bengal gives a 
list of no less than 61 separately-named rivers in the 
Backergunge District alone, all navigable by craft of 
50 tons burthen. All the rivers of the Division are of 
unstable character, and subject to continual change : 
some, like the Madhumati, increasing in size, others, 
especially in Mymensingh, silting up at their head 
waters and becoming what are known as ** dead " rivers. 

The Ganges borders Faridpur District as far as 
Goalando, where it receives the Brahmaputra, and enters 
the Division. It flows south-east from Goalando, 
separating Faridpur from Dacca District, and is joined 
by the Meghna opposite Chandpur, in Tippera District. 
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These great rivers bring down enormous quantities of 
silt-laden water during the rainy season, and are con- 
stantly shifting their channels, making land at one 
place and destroying it at another. This action is 
especially violent at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, and the tongue of land on which Goa- 
lando and the terminus of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
are usually shown in the maps has long been transferred 
to the PaBna side of the river, and the present Goa- 
lando, iiistead of being nearly ten miles distant from 
the next station inland, is only about three miles from 
it. Similar changes in greater or less degree occur along 
the whole course of these rivens to the sea, and the 
islands of the Meghna estuary are particularly liable to • 
sudden and violent changes of configuration, the general 
tendency being to destroy land at their northern ex- * 
tremities, and re-make it further south. 

The following are the chief minor rivers : The old 
Brahmaputra flows in a south-easterly direction across ' 
the Mymensingh District to the Meghna. It takes 
off from the main Brahmaputra nearly opposite the 
mouth of the Tista. Less than a century ago this 
was the main Brahmaputra but within this period 
the big river has broken its way south by the channel 
of the Jamuna, formerly a minor river, and has left 
its old channel occupied by a dying river. The Lakmia 
river branches off from the old Brahmaputra at the 
northern boundary of Dacca District, and takes a 
southerly course to the Dhaleswari river, which it joins 
about four miles from its junction with the Meghna. 
The part of Dacca District west of the Lakmia differs 
considerably from the eastern and southern parts, 
lying comparatively high, and above flood-level. The • 
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soil is a red clay, and the channel of the river is 
well-defined and less shifting. Its banks are high and 
well-wooded. . The Dhaleswari river intersects Dacca 
District, brahching off from the Brahmaputra about 15 
•miles above its junction with the Ganges. It has a 
south-easterly course, and joins the Meghna at Mun- 
shiganj, about eight miles above its junction with the 
combined Ganges and Brahmaputra. The District 
south of this river is annually flooded. ♦ • 

In the part of the Division south of the Ganges the 
principal river is the Madhumati, which is, except for 
a few miles in^ the north, the boundary between this 
and Presidency Division, under which it has been 
, • described. The Arial Khan leaves the Ganges a little 
below Faridpur tovC'n, and takes a course generally 

• south-east to the Meghna estuary. It is a big river, 
which receives a number of tributaries, and sends oif 
several offshoots .during its course. It forms part of 

• the Sundarbans steamer route from Calcutta to Goa- 
lando. All these rivers, especially those with compara- 
tively open connection with the Meghna, are aifected 
by the tide to a distance of about 100 miles from the 
sea, though, during the rains, when the rivers are in 
flood, the effect is not very marked. The tide does not 
reach as far as Goalando ; at Dacca, on the Buriganga, 
an offshoot from the Dhaleswari, there is a rise and 
fall of about two feet during the dry season, while, in 
the island of Dakhin Shabazpur, creeks that are 
almost dry at low water have 18 or 19 feet of water at 
flood tide. 

Crops, Manufactures, Products. — Besides rice, of 

which the long-stemmed variety is largely grown, 

. the chief crop is jute, which is 37 per cent, pf 
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the total crop of the Province, and, owing to its 
cultivation, the great and increasing prosperity of the 
Division is largely due. Chillies and. betel-nuts are 
also largely grown, and cocoanut plantations are very 
numerous, generally about the villages. There are no 
large manufactures, jftde pressing is carried on at 
Narayanganj ; date-sugar and molasses are manu- 
factured in Faridpur District ; and boats are built all 
oj/er the •Division. There are several flour and oil 
mills. Considerable quantities of country cloth are made, 
but the famous Dacca muslins are a thing of the ^ast. 
There are no mines or quarries in the Division. 

Internal Communications. — The rivers are the 
ordinary highways over the greater part of the Division. . 
Every cultivator has his boat, Which is his cart, and 
south of the Dhaleswari river, during the rainy season, . 
the country can be crossed in almost every direction, 
the boats being poled along througlj the rice by long 
bamboos. North of the Dhaleswari the land is higher, • 
and there are several main roads traversing the country. 
Inland steamers ply on the larger rivers. The Sundar- 
bans steamer route from Calcutta passes Barisal, and 
continues up the Arial Khan and the Ganges to 
Goalando, the terminus of the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
whence the mail steamers proceed up the Brahmaputra 
to Assam. Other steamers connect Goalando with 
Narayanganj on the Lakmia river, and proceed up 
the Meghna to the tea districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 
Another service of steamers plies between Khulna, 
Barisal, Bhola, in the island of Dakhin Shabazpur, 
and Noakhali. A railway connects Narayanganj, 
Dacca, and Mymensingh, which brings down enormous 
quantities of jute for shipment from Narayanganj. 
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Climate. — The climate of the Division is damp and 
eqjuable. It is comparatively free from the malarial fever 
which has of- late years devastated so many districts 
of Bengal, owing, no doubt, to the thorough flushing 
which the country gets every rainy season. Nearly 
all the rivers flow throughout the year, and afford 
ai^ ample and pure water supply. The Division is, 
however, subject to outbreaks of cholera. 



Names of Observing 
• Stations in 


Average Maximum 
Temperatures in 


Aveiage Minimum 
Temperatures in * 


• 

Mean 

Annual 

Rainfall in 

inches. 


Dacca Division. 


January. 


May. 


January. 


May. 


Dacca 
Mymensingh 

Faridpur 

Barisal 


78*2 

74*5 
72^•I 

76-5 


90-8 
88-3 
90-9 
91*1 


• 
55 
52-4 
53 
55 


75*5 

73*5 

74*9 
76-6 


71-83 
86-12 

69-11 

78-63 



Dacca District. 

Area : 2,796 square miles, a little greater than the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Population : 2,420,656, also 
almost the same as that of the West Riding, which is 

2,439,895. 

Dacca, population 82,321, is the headquarters of 
the District of that name, and of the Division. It is 
situated on the Buriganga, a loop of the Dhaleswari, 
and extends along the bank of the river for about 
4 miles. It is the fourth largest city in Bengal. 
During the 17th century it was the Muhammedan 
capital of the Province, but it preserves few traces 
of its former importance. It ceased to be the capital 
in 1704, on the removal of the Nawab of Bengal to 
Murshidabad. Dacca is favourably situated to command 
the three river systems of the Division. 
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Narayanganj, population 17,715, the port of Dacca, 
is situated on the Lakmia river, a little above its 
junction with the Dhaleswari. It is the river terminus 
of the Dacca- Mymensingh railway, by which it is 
10 miles from Dacca. It is a great jute emporium, 
and has steamer services with Calcutta direct, with 
the railway station at Goalando, with the Assam 
valley, and with the tea districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 
There is also a considerable trade by means*of countfy 
boats with Chittagong, which is the natural seaport of 
the Division. 

•Mymensingh District. 
Area: 6,332 square Iniles. Population; 3,472,186. 

Nasirabad or Mymensingh, population 11,555, is the 
^ District headquarters. It is situated on the west bank 
of the old Brahmaputra, 76 miles by railway north 
of Dacca. The place is of no great commercial 
. importance, as the river is here only navigable by 
large boats during the rains. Three other towns of 
the District have a greater population, and are more 
important trade centres : Tangail 17,973, Jamalpur 
i3>388, and Kisorganj 13,988. Tangail appears to 
have rapidly grown to importance. It was not even 
classed as a town before 1881, and is not mentioned 
in the Statistical Account of Bengal. Several of the 
minor towns have enormously increased in population 
within the last ten years, owing to the development of 
the jute industry. 

Faridpur District. 
Area : 2,267 square miles. Population : 1,797,320. 

Faridpur, population 10,774, *^^ District head- 
.quarters, is situated on the south bank of the Ganges. 

H 
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It is connected by road with the Rajbari station of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. A deep fresh-water lake lies 
south of the town. In the rains most of the country is 
under water. 

Madaripur, population 13,772, on the Arial Khan 
river in the south of the District, largely exports jute 
and sugar. It is proposed to cut a canal connecting 
this river with the Madhumati at Gopalganj, west of 
Madaripur. This would materially shortAi the romte 
to Khulna. • 

Backergunge District. 

Area : 3,64^ square miles. Population : 2,153,965. 

Barisal, population 15,482, on the banks of the 
Barisal river, an off-shoot of the Arial Khan, is the 
District headquarters. It is situated on the Sundarbans 
steamer route, and exports rice, jute, betel-nuts, cocoa- 
nuts, and wood frpm the Sundarbans forests. 

Plrojpur, population 12,248, on the Madhumati, 
has grown to be the second town of the District 
since 1871. 



V. Chittagong Division : 






Area: 12,121 square miles. 


Population: 4,190,081. 


'Districts. 


Area. 




Population. 


Tippera 


2,491 


• • • 


1,782,935 


Noakhali 


1,644 


■ • • 


1,009,693 


Chittagong (including) 
the Hill Tracts) / 


7,986 


• • 


1,397,453 


South Lushai Hills ... 


2,400 


• • • 


10,000 


Native States. 


Area. 




Population. 


Hill. Tippera 


4,086 


• • • 


137442 
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Namcy Boundaries, Districts. — The town and district 
of Chittagong was ceded to the English in 1760, by 
Mir Kasim, the Nawab of Bengal, together with 
Burdwan and Midnapore. It was long the head- 
quarters of Magh and half-caste Portuguese pirates, 
who used to ravage far up the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, and carry into slavery the inhabitants 
of the river-side villages. The Division now com- 
prised undA: the name consists of the mainland 
and islands at the head of the Bay of Bengal, east of 
the Meghna, and as far south as the Naf river. It is 
bounded on the north by parts of Mypiensingh and 
Sylhet, and by the* native State of ,Hill Tippera ; on the 
east by North Lushai and Upper and Lower Burma; 
on the south by the Akyab District of Burma; on 
the west by the Bay of Bengal and the Meghna 
estuary and river. The independent native State of 
Hill Tippera, wedged in between Tippera and Chitta- 
gong Districts, with Sylhet and North Lushai to the 
north and east, belongs geographically to this Division. 

The Division is divided into four Districts : Tippera 
in the north-west ; Noakhali south of Tippera; Chitta- 
gong in the south ; and the South Lushai Hills District 
east of Chittagong. Hill Tippera lies east of Tippera 
and Noakhali Districts. 

Size and Population, — The greatest length of the 
Division from the north of Tippera to the south of 
Chittagong is about 266 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from west of Tippera to the east of South 
Lushai about 175 miles. Its area, as given in the 
Census Report, is 12,121 square miles, which does 
not include the area of the South Lushai District, 
about 2,400 square miles, hitherto unsurveyed, 
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or that of Hill Tippera, 4,086 square miles. The 
pppulation in 1891 was 4,190,181, or 345 to the square 
mile, showing an increase of over half a million since 
the census of 1881. It comprises nearly three millions 
of Musalmans, about a million Hindus, and 137,269 
Buddhists, out of 189,122 in the whole of Bengal. 

The material condition of the population is good, 
except in the Hill Tracts. As a rule the people are 
better clad and more prosperous than in other partsp of 
Bengal. Many of the Chittagongese are sailors, and 
form a large proportion of the lascars employed in the 
steamers tradjng in the east. 

The great majority of the popiflation of the Hill 
Tracts are Buddhists, consisting of two tribes, the 
Chakmas, and the "Maghs, the latter being chiefly the 
descendants of immigrants from Burma in the first 
Burmese War. They practise in the hills the jum 
method of culti»vation, which consists in clearing a 
portion of jungle by fire, and planting a mixture of 
the seeds of cotton, rice, melons, pumpkins, yams, 
and a little Indian corn. This last ripens first; 
next melons and other vegetables, then, in September, 
the rice, and, last of all, in October, the cotton, which 
ends the harvest. A jum is only cultivated one year ; 
next year another jum is made, and treated in the same 
way. 

Physical Features. — Tippera, Noakhali, and the strip 
of Chittagong about fifteen miles wide along the coast, 
have the general character of the rest of the Bengal delta. 
The country is rich alluvial plain, intersected by rivers 
and creeks, all more or less affected by the tide. The 
Division comprises a number of islands and chars in 
the Meghna estuary, of which the largest are Sandip 
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and Hattia. Noakhali and the islands of the Meghna 
have been formed by the silt brought down by the 
river, and every year changes take place, land being 
added at one place and washed away at another. . The 
mainland of Noakhali has been extending seawards for 
many years. Sometime in the last century the Meghna 
reached up to Noakhali town, which is now eight miles 
distant from the river. The whole coast and islands 
of*the Meghna are little above high-water mark, and 
are liable ^to be swept by storm waves. The worst in 
recent times was that which accompanied the cyclone 
of 1876, when the loss of life by drowping was very 
great, and the mortality from the cholera which followed 
equally excessive. 

There are several islands off thecoast of Chittagong, 
of which the largest are Kutabdia and Maskhal. The 
latter is a pretty wooded island rising into low hills 
on the east side. The Chittagong coast is somewhat 
higher than that of Noakhali, and rises as we proceed 
south. 

In the eastern part of Tippera District a ridge 
averaging forty feet above the plains, and thickly 
wooded, runs north and south for about ten miles. 
The flat coast-strip of Chittagong is backed by low 
ranges of hills, which run mostly parallel with each 
other and the coast. The Sitakund range, containing 
the sacred peak of Sitakund, 1,155 feet in height, is 
the outermost range in the northern part of Chitta- 
gong District. It terminates near the town of Chitta- 
gong, north of the river Karnaphuli. The valley of the 
river Halda, a tributary of the Karnaphuli, separates 
this range from the next range to the east. South 
of the Karnaphuli the ranges nearest the coast are 
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lower, the highest point, 880 feet, being reached in 
the tongue of land west of the Naf river. 

The inland part of the District, commonly known 
as the Ch'ittagong Hill Tracts, is divided into four 
valleys, formed by its four principal rivers : the Fenny 
and the Karnaphuli, which flow transversely across 
the main line of the hills, and the Sangu and Matamuri, 
which run parallel to the ranges until they enter the 
plains, when they flow to the sea almost atiright angjes 
to their former courses. The Hill Tracts Jiave been 
de'scribed as most difficult to pass through : a tangled 
mass of hill, ravine and cliff, covered with dense tree, 
bush, and creeper jungle. From the summits of the 
main ranges there is a magnificent view of apparently 
boundless forest. The highest fpoint in these hills is 
2,789 feet. The scenery up some of the rivers is very 
picturesque. 

The physical features of Hill Tippera and the South 
Lusbai Hills District are very similar to those of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. The ranges, and also the 
valle3's between them, increase in height as they 
approach the east ; and the whole tract is a mass of 
hills, the ranges running north and south, covered with 
dense evergreen trees and bamboos, with open forests 
of pine and oak on the eastern side. Some of the peaks 
in South Lushai rise to 8,000 feet. 

The principal rivers which traverse the Division are 
the Gimtti and Dakatia, which rise in Hill Tippera 
and Tippera respectively, and flow through Tippera 
district to the Meghna ; the Fenny, which rises on the 
borders of Hill Tippera, and flows south, dividing that 
state from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and then south- 
west to the Sandip channel of the Meghna, dividing 
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Noakhali from Chittagong District; the KarnaphuU. 
the most important river of Chittagong, which rises in 
the South Lushai Hills, and after a circuitous course 
southwards and westwards, falls into the Baly of Bengal 
twelve miles below the town of Chittagong, which is 
situated on its north bank ; the Sangu, which rises in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and takes a circuitous but 
generally northerly course for about 125 miles, after 
which it takes a tortuous westerly course through the 
plains, and falls into the Bay of Bengal, about ten miles 
south of the Karnaphuli ; the Matamuri which rises near 
the Sangu and flows parallel to it on the other side of 
a range of hills to the south for about 67 miles, after 
which it turns west through the plains, and enters the 
Bay of Bengal by several channels opposite the islands 
of Kutabdia and Maskhal. All these rivers become 
rapid and deep during the rains. 

The Meghna, which borders Tippera and Noak- 
hali, is joined, opposite Chandpur, by the united 
streams of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. Its course 
is south, nowhere contained within clearly-defined 
banks, and it enters the sea by four principal mouths, • 
of which the northern or Sandip channel is between 
Sandip Island and the mainland of Chittagong, and the 
one next south, the Hattia river, is between Sandip and 
Hattia islands. The Meghna is navigable by native 
boats of the largest burden, and also by river steamers, 
all the year through, but the navigation is difficult, and 
sometimes dangerous. Its sandbanks are constantly 
shifting, and the effect of the tides is very great. The 
regular rise of the tide is from ten to eighteen feet, and, 
at every new and full moon, a bore occurs, which is 
much dreaded by boatmen. At the equinoxes the 
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navigation is sometimes impeded for days together, at 
which periods, particularly with a south wind, the bore 
comes up with a noise like thunder : a wall of water 
advancing with a velocity of 15 miles an hour, and a 
height of nearly 20 feet. 

Crops, Manufactures, Products, — Besides rice, which 
is grown both in the plains and in the hill districts, 
the chief crops are cotton, tobacco, and, in Tippera, 
jute. The cultivation of cotton and fobacco fs 
increasing, and considerable quantities are exported. 
Timber is a valuable product of the hill forests. 
It is floated ^own in logs, .or brought down in 
boats during the rain^ when the hill Streams are full. 
Tea is a flourishing industry. There were 26 tea 
gardens in Chittagong in 1893. Boat and ship building 
•are important industries. Coal is found in the hill 
country, but the quality is inferior, u 

• Internal Communications, — The water highways are 
• the chief means of communication in the Division. 
Nearly every village possesses water communication, 
and the majority of the inhabitants live more or 
less by river traffic. Some of the numerous creeks 
of the Chittagong coast have been artificially con- 
nected, and »the line of communication thus formed 
is one of the chief highways of the District. 
The larger rivers are navigable throughout the year 
as far as the hills ; within the hills the violence of the 
current during the rains makes them impracticable for 
larg^ boats. The Karnaphuli innavigable" by large sea- 
going ships and steamers as far as Chittagong, and 
great quantities of produce, especially jute, are brought 
down the Meghna for shipment from that port. Com- 
. munication between Chittagong and the other Districts 
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of the Division is maintained by steamers or sailing 
vessels. The roads of the Division are all unmetaHed. 
The most important is the Dacca Trunk road, which 
runs from Chittagong to Comilla, and thence to the 
Meghna. A railway is under construction which will 
connect Chittagong with Comilla and Assam, with a 
branch to Chandpur in Tippera District, at the jundtion 
of the Ganges and Meghna rivers. 

Climate. — The climate is moist and equable. The 
annual rainfall of both Chittagong and Noakhali 
Districts is over a hundred inches, and of Tippera 
somewhat less. • Chittagong District is Very unhealthy, 
malarious fever being common, aud cholera hardly 
ever absent. Noakhali is also a feverish district, while 
Tippera is comparatively healthy. 
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Tippera District. 

Area : 2,491 square miles, the size of co. Galway. 

Population : 1,782,935. 

Connlla, population 14,680, is the District head- 
quarters. The town is situated on the south bank of the 
Gumti, which, as the name implies, is very winding. In 
the rains the river often rises several feet above the level 
of the town, which is protected by embankments from 
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inundation. Owing to the gradual rise of the bed of 
the.river it was thought necessary to check it by opening 




Photograph by H.H. the Bara Thakur. of Hill Tipptm. 
V_ the embankment at a point below the town. This was 
L -done a few years ago with good result. The town has 
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always been very healthy, although from its situation 
the soil must be perfectly water-logged in the rainy 
season. 

ChandpUY, on the Meghna, is the western terminus of 
the new railway, and a steamer station. 

NoAKHALi District. 

Area : 1,644 square miles, the size of Somerset. 
^ • Population : 1,009,693. 

Noakhali, population 5,479, is the District head- 
quarters, situated near a creek communicating witK the 
Meghna, which is about ten miles distant. The bore 
rushes up the ereek and past the town during the 

rains. 

Chittagong District. 

Area (excluding the Hill Tracts) : 2,567 square miles.- 

Population : 1,290,167. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. Area : 5,419 square miles. 
Population : 107,286. 

Chittagong, population 24,069, situated on the right 
bank of the Karnaphuli, about twelve miles from its 
mouth, is an important and rising port. The river is 
convenient, and vessels can get up to the wharves in 
one tide. When the Assam-Chittagong railway is com- 
pleted, it is anticipated that most of the produce of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, of which Chittagong is the 
natural port^ will be brought here for shipment. There 
is a weekly steamer service with Calcutta, 376 miles 
distant, and a considerable coasting trade by sailing 
vessels. The houses of the European residents of 
Chittagong are situated on a number of small, very 
steep little hills, each house on a separate hill. The 
town is now notorously unhealthy, and yet a century . 
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ago it was regarded as a sanatorium for Europeans. 
Sir .William Jones had a house here, to which he used 
to retire occasionally from Calcutta. Its present un- 
healthiness is ascribed to the number of stagnant pools 
in the neighbourhood, and to the recently-formed mud 
banks in the river, which are to windward of the town, 
and exposed at low water. 

Cox's Bazar, population 4,347, situated on the coast 
about 64 miles south of Chittagong, was c^'iginally a 
Magh settlement, and three-fourths of the population 
still* are Buddists. The town and its inhabitants are 
quite linlike Bengal. The houses are built of timber, 
raised on piles, after the Burmese fashion. A beautiful 

► beach of firm sand extends for miles, and the sea sup- 
plies a great variety of excellent fish, including -oysters 

•and soles. 

Rangamati, population 2,336, the headquarters of 

the Chittagong Hill Tracts, is pleasantly situated on 

• the Karnaphuli, about 60 miles above Chittagong. 

Though within the hills its elevation is only 142 feet, 

as it stands on the river. 

Bandarban is the largest place in the Hill Tracts, 
situated on the Sangu river, near where it leaves the 
hills. 

South Lushai Hills District. 

Area: About 2,400 square miles. Population: 

About 10,000. 

This tract was added to Bengal in 1891, after the 

military operations undertaken to put an end to the 

raids of the Lushais. - Another expedition was made 

through the country in 1892-1893, which met with no 

.resistance, and the country seems to be settling down. 
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The headquarters of the District are at Lungleh, 3,500 
feet above sea level, while Fort Tregear, the principal 
outpost, is situated at an elevation of nearly 4,800 feet. 
The District will probably be transferred to Assam. 

Hill Tippera Tributary State. 

Area : 4,086 square miles, the size of Inverness. 
Population : 137,442, being 47,321 in excess of that 
of the Scotch county. More than 100 square miles in 
the intei"ior are believed to be uninhabited. The prin- 
cipal trade is in cotton and timber. 

Agartala, 38 miles north of Comilla, is the capital, 
and residence of the Raja. ^ 
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Area, 


Population 


2,075 


1,769,004 


4,712 


2,138,331 


4.373 


2,063,337 


3,335 


2,801,955 


3,004 


2,711,445 


2,656 


2,467,477 


3,531 


1,859,465 



Area: 44,197 square miles. Population. 24,393,504. 
I. Patna Division : 

Area: 23,686 square miles. Population: 15,811,014. 

Districts. 
Patna . j>. 

Gaya 

Shahabad . . . 

Darbhanga 

Muzaffarpur 

Saran 

Champaran 

This, the north-western Division of the Province, is 
bounded on the north by Nepal ; on the east by Bhagal- 
pur and Monghyr; on the south by Hazaribagh and 
Palamau Districts in Chota Nagpur ; and on the west 
b}^' the Districts of Mirzapur, Benares, Ghazipur, 
Ballia, and Gorakhpur, in the North- West Provinces. 
The Karamnasa, the cursed atream of Hindu mythology, 
the Ganges, and the Gogra form parts of the western 
boundary. The Division comprises seven Districts : . 
Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Saran, and Champaran, north 
of the Ganges ; and Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad, south 
of the Ganges. 

. Size and Population. — Patna is the largest Division 
^of the Bengal Presidency, having an area of 23,686 
square miles, more than twice that of Belgium. Its 
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greatest length from north to south is about 227 miles, 
and its greatest breadth from east to west about 178 
miles,but the shape of the Division is extremely irregular. 
The population in 1891 was 15,811, oia (nearly equal to 
that of the whole Bombay Presidency), or 667 to the 
square mile ; the adjoining Districts of Saran and 
Muzaffarpur being the most densely populated, with 930 
and 902 persons to the square mile respectively. The 
great majority of the population are Hindus, less than 
two millions being Musalmans. Compared with eastern 
Berfgal the mass of the people of this Division, especially 
in the southern Districts, are badly off, living more or 
less from hand to mouth, and being cemmonly in debt 
. to usurers. 

Physical Features,-^The greater part of the Division 
.is highly-cultivated alluvial plain, rising into wooded hills 
in the south, and also in the north-west, and divided by 
the Ganges into two portions of almost equal area, both 
• of which slope- towards the river. The lowest level in 
the Division is south of the Ganges, where, in the east, it 
sinks to 144 feet, though nearer the river it is 160 feet. 
Following the river towards Patna, the general level 
rises to 175 feet, and at Buxar, near where the Ganges 
first touches the Division, to over 200 feet. 

North of the Ganges the level rises most rapidly 
in the west, and the general line of drainage in this 
portion of the Division is towards the south-east. 
Towards the Nepal boundary the elevation rises to 
between 200 and 300 feet, and in the north-west to 
between 300 and 400 feet. 

South of the Ganges the countr}^ rises most 

f V rapidly along the river Sone, so that the line of drain- 

' • age is away from that river, on both sides of it, tpwards 
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the Ganges, a fact which is made use of in the extensive 
system of irrigation canals which carry the watej: of 
the Sone over .the country east and west of it towards 
the Ganges. In the east of this southern portion of 
the Division the^ine of drainage is from south to north 
until it reaches the depressed tract already referred to, 
which lies east of Patna city, and is separated from the 
Ganges by a strip of higher ground. The drainage 
fcom the ^uth entering this depressed tract takes an 
easterly .course, generally parallel to the Ganges; the 
rivers divide themselves into a number of minor 
channels, and, in the dry season, lose themselves, or 
are absorbed by irrigation, or find their way into the 
Sakri river, which joins the Kial in Monghyr District. 

The level country south of the Ganges and east of the 
Sone is occasionally interrupted by rocky hills, of which • 
the highest, i,6o6 feet, is about 12 miles south of Gaya 
town. The Rajagriha hills, which run in a north- 
easterly direction from Gaya, form, for about 30 miles, • 
the boundary between . Patna and Gaya Districts. 
They seldom exceed 1,000 feet in height, and are 
clothed with low jungle. Hot springs are common. 
These hills are interesting as containing some of the 
oldest memorials of Buddhism, and an isolated hill 
standing north of the main ridge near the town of 
Bihar is believed to be one mentioned by a Chinese 
pilgrim-traveller of the beginning of the fifth century, 
while several other peaks to the south are mentioned 
by a Chinese Buddhist traveller of the seventh century. 

The whole of the southern boundary is marked by a 
winding range of hills, which forms the outer edge of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau. Peaks frequently rise to 
near 2,000 feet, and various passes lead to the plains* 
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The southern portion of Shahabad District, west of 
the Sone, is occupied by the Kaimur Hills, which form 
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a plateau having an area of about 800 square miles, 
-and an average elevation of ^1,500 feet. These hills 
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descend precipitously to the plains, and wall in the 
Sone valley on the west. There are several passes 
leading on to the plateau, which drains itself away 
from the Sone towards the Ganges in the* west. The 
shallow valleys oi this table-land are Very fertile. 

The Sumeswar range, which extends for about 46 
miles along the Nepal frontier in Champaran District, 
has an average height of 1,500 feet, the highest point 
being 2,27cf feet. At its eastern extremity is the pass 
through which the British troops marched into Nepal 
in the Gurkha war of 1814-15. From the summif of 
the Sumeswar pass, which crosses the centre of the 
range, the great mountains of Dhaulagiri, Dayabang, 
Gosain Than, and Everest are visible in clear weather. 
The tract skirting the base of the range is covered 
with forest. 

The river system of the Division consists of a 
section of the Ganges about 175 miles in length, the 
lower courses of its great tributaries the Sone, the 
Gogra, and the Gandak, and the upper courses of 
various rivers which join the Ganges in the Bhagalpur 
Division. 

The Ganges first touches the Division near Chausa, 
in Shahabad District, and flows in a generally north- 
east direction until it receives the Gogra from the 
north-west below Chapra, in Saran District. It 
then flows somewhat south of east, receives the Sone 
from the south somewhat above Dinapur, and the 
Gandak from the north opposite Patna. In the dry 
season its width varies from three-quarters of a mile 
to about a mile. Its channel is constantly shifting, 
and islands are formed and disappear year after year. 
In the rains its stream is many times as wide, and con- 
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siderable tracts of country adjoining its banks, par- 
ticularly in the south, are annually flooded. During 
floods boats tan sail from Chapra to near Arrah, a 
distance of 15 miles, and, between P|.tna and Hajipur, 
on the Gandak, there is, during the rainy season, one 
big river, more than seven miles wide. 

The Gogra flows from the North- West Provinces, 
and forms the boundary between them and Saran 
District until near its junction with tfie Ganges. 
The Ganges used formerly to touch Chapra, but 
has long deserted it, and the town is now on a 
channel of the Gogra, while Revelganj, which was 
founded as a mart at the junction *of the two rivers, 
is now on the Gogra well above the junction. This 
river is very liable to overflow its banks in the rains, 

* flooding Saran District, especially when the Ganges is 
also high and blocks its mouth. 

The Sone touches the Division at the south of 
Shahabad District, and flows north-east, dividing 
Shahabad from Gaya and Patna. Its channel is very 
wide, but, except after heavy rains in the southern 
hills, when violent floods come down, the stream is 
only feibout 100 yards broad, flowing through a waste 
of sand. An extensive system of irrigation canals 
distributes water over the northern portions of Shaha- 
bad District and the west of Gaya and Patna, from 
above a great weir 12,500 feet long, built across the 
river at Dehri, about 80 miles above its junction with 
the Ganges. 

The Sone has not much value as a navigable river. 
In the dry season the quantity of water is small, and 
its floods after rain are excessively violent. Like the 

• Kusi the Sone has been moving west for centuries. 
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It is mentioned by Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
sent about 300 B.C. by Seleukos Nikator, a successor 
of Alexander the Great, to Chandragiipta, King of 
Magadha, as flowing into the Ganges close* to Patna. 
Its present course is many miles to the west. 

The Gandak brings down the drainage of the Hima- 
laya between Dhaulagiri and Gosain Than, so that this 
river stands in the same relation to this section of 
thPe Himalaya that the Kusi and the Tista do to 
sections farther east. It enters the Division at Trib.eni 
Ghat at the extreme north-west of Champaran District, 
and takes a course generally south-east to the Ganges 
opposite Patna. *The river is enclosed by protective 
embankments for most of its course through the plains, 
and the drainage of the neighbouring country flows 
away from it. 

The Buri Gandak rises in . the north-west of 
Champaran District, takes a tortudus but generally 
south-east course, and, passing into Monghyr District, 
falls into the Ganges opposite Monghyr. 

The Bagmati rises near Khatmandu in Nepal, enters 
the Division in the north of Muzaffarpur district, 
forming the boundary between that District and 
Champaran. For some distance its course is parallel 
to that of the Buri Gandak, and it used to join that 
river near the borders of Monghyr District, but some 
years ago it cut across to the Tiljuga, and most of its 
water now passes into that river. 

The Tiljuga rises in Nepal, flows through 
Darbhanga District, receiving a number of tributaries, 
and passes into the north of Monghyr District. The 
navigation of the Tiljuga and other Bihar rivers in 
their upper reaches is seriously interfered with by the 
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practice of the cultivators of making embankments 
across the streams in the cold weather for purposes of 
irrigation. The first flood breaks these down, but the 
river remains more or less obstructed. 

In the part of the Division south of the Ganges 
swamps or jhlls are comparatively few. They are 
numerous north of the Ganges between the rivers, 
and particularly in Champaran District. In many 
cases they mark portions of deserted rivef channels, 
and, when this is the case, their shape is often highly 
curved, and sometimes almost annular, n^x. • ^ 

Crops, Maniifactures, Products. — Besides rice, wheat, 
barley, maize, millets, ^and pulses of \farious kinds are 
staple crops. Barley and the millets are largely 
grown as cheap food-crops. Linseed and mustard 
are the chief oilseed crops, and the former is 
exported in great quantities. Indigo and sugar-cane 
are grown more -largely than in any other Division, 
while cotton and tobacco are also considerable 
crops. Artificial irrigation is practised universally. 

The chief manufactures are opium, indigo, salt- 
petre, sugar, and tobacco. Opium is a Government 
monopoly. It is grown in the Ganges valley under 
supervision, and manufactured at Patna. The chief 
manufacture of indigo is in the Districts north of the 
Ganges, which produce more than three-fourths of the 
whole out-turn of Bengal. Saltpetre is manufactured 
from the saliferous soil which is common in the four 
northern Districts. Tobacco is largely manufactured 
in Gaya and Darbhanga Districts. Nearly two 
and a half million cigars and cigarettes were made 
in 1892-3. 

The Division has practically no mineral wealth. 
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Internal Communications. — The Ganges is navigable 
for inland steamers ail the year round, and there are 
regular services between Calcutta, Patna, Chapra, and 
Revelganj. The affluents of the Ganges from the north 
are all navigable by country boats of large size. The 
up-stream navigation of the Gandak is dangerous owing 
to the rapidity of the current, and only half-loads can 
be carried going against it. 
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The rivers south of the Ganges are of little use 
for navigation, and, in the dry season most of the 
water of the smaller rivers is used up in irrigation. 
The Sone is navigable all the year round for boats 
of small burthen, and for boats of larger size during 
the rains. Large rafts of bamboos and other timber 
are floated down this river to the Ganges. The system 
of irrigatiog-canals which takes off from the Sone above ■ 
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the great weir at Dehri is used also for navigation. 
A .main canal branches off west, with navigable 
branches to A'rrah and Buxar, and a main canal to the 
east, with a navigable branch to the Ganges between 
Bankipur and Dinapore. There are other branches for 
irrigation only, and numerous distributaries over the 
whole system. The Division is very well supplied 
with roads. The main roads south of the Ganges are 
metalled, while those to the north, except in*the vicinity 
of large towns, are unmetalled. • 

The main line of the East Indian Railway enters the 

Division from Monghyr District near Mokameh, and 

follows the south banlc of the Ganges'to Patna. From 

' Patna it makes for the Sone, which is crossed by a 

lattice girder bridge 4,199 feet long, and it continues 

* almost west across Shahabad District to Buxar on the 
Ganges, where it turns south-west and crosses the 
Karamnasa river into the North-West Provinces. 
From Bankipur there is a branch 57 miles long almost 
due south to Gaya, and there are short branches from 
Mokameh and Bankipur to ghats, or crossing stations 
in connection with the lines north of the river. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway starts from 
Semaria Ghat on the opposite side of the river from 
Mokameh, and runs north-west through Samastipur, 
Muzaffarpur, and Motihari to Bettia. From Samasti- 
pur a branch proceeds north to Darbhanga, and thence 
east to Kunwa Ghat on the Kusi, while another branch 
goes north-west from Darbhanga to Bairagnia on the 
Bagmati river near the Nepal frontier. From Muzaffar- 
pur a branch goes south to Hajipur, crosses the Gandak 
to Sonepur, and proceeds, with a loop from Sonepur 

• to Paleza Ghat opposite Bankipur, alon^ the north 
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bank of the Ganges to Chapra. A branch goes from 
Chapra to Revelganj Ghat on the Gogra, while the 
main hne passes through Siwan to the' North- West 
Provinces. The internal communications of the 
northern portion of the Division are very complete. 

Climate. — This Division, as might be expected from 
its position, has the lowest rainfall and the driest climate 
in the Bengal Presidency. The rainfall is highest in 
th*e tract of country bordering upon Nepal, and 
diminished as we proceed south. The climate of the 
cold season is most agreeable, for though the actual 
temperature is not greatly lower than in the other 
divisions of the Presidency, the air is much drier. The 
hot weather temperatures are very high, and, in the 
Districts south of the Ganges, are markedly higher 
than in the delta or northern Bengal, and hot winds 
prevail. Of late years a very bad type of fever, possibly 
an extension of the Burdwan epidemic, or, as some 
think, due to the water-logging of the country by the 
Sone system of irrigation canals, has prevailed in South 
Bihar, and has quite destroyed the reputation for healthi- 
ness formerly possessed by this part of the Division. 
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Patna District. 
Area : 2,07_5'square miles. Population : 1,769,004. 




Patna City, population 165,192, the headquarters 
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of the Division and the District, is, after Calcutta, the 
most populous town of the Presidency. It extends, 
with its western suburb of Bankipur, where the Govern- 
ment offices and the houses of the Europeans are, for 
about nine miles along the south bank of the Ganges. It is 
332 miles by railway from Calcutta, and 680 miles, by 
river, from the sea. The city is very ancient, and was 
described by Megasthenes. Patna was a place of great 
iftiportanc5 under Muhammadan rule. The town is 
closely tuilt; with narrow streets, and its general 
appearance is mean. There are no remains of the old 
fortifications. Its favourable position at the junction 
of the Sone, the "Gandak, and the Ganges makes it still 
of great importance as a trade mart. Produce, largely 
oil-seeds and grain, is collected here from the North- 
West Provinces and Bihar, and sent on by rail or river 
to Calcutta ; while imports, chiefly cotton goods, rice, 
and salt, are distributed. The Government manufac- 
ture of opium is carried on here. In 1892-3, 24,462 
chests were sold, which realised over 306 lakhs of 
rupees. 

Dinapore, population 44,419, the military station of 
Patna, is six miles west of Bankipur, between the 
river and the railway. Dinapore was the scene of the 
outbreak of the mutiny in this Division in 1857. Three 
native regiments revolted and made off into Shahabad 
District. 

Bihar, population 47,723, about 33 miles south- 
east of Patna, is an ancient city, once probably the 
capital of the province to which it gave its name. The 
remains of the ancient fort exist. The place is of de- 
clining importance, having neither the advantage of 
being situated on a navigable river or near a railway. 
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Rajgir, 13 miles south-west of Bihar, is believed to 




- be the site of the ancient Rajagriha, the residence of 
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Buddha, and the capital of the kingdom of Magadha. 
It was described by the Chinese pilgrim -travellers of 
the fifth and seventh centuries, as are also many other 
places in the vicinity which are interesting in connec- 
tion with the early days of Buddhism. 

Mokameh, a station on the East Indian Railway, 282 
miles from Calcutta, is increasing in importance, being 
opposite the Ganges terminus of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. - 

• Gaya District. 

Area: 4,712 square miles. Population: 2,138,331. 

Gaya, populartidn 80,383, the headquarters of 
the District, is situated on the Phalgu river, 63 • 
miles by railway from Patna City. The town consists 
of two parts : the old town and the new. The old • 
town is the residence of the priests. It is irregularly 
built on a rocky eminence, and the.houses, often two 
or three storeys high, have very thick walls. The new ' 
town, where the Government offices and the houses of 
the Europeans are, is on level ground on the banks of 
the river. Gaya is one of the most celebrated places 
of Hindu pilgrimage, and the whole district is full of 
places of the greatest sanctity. At Buddh Gaya, about 
six miles south of Gaya, are ruins of the greatest 
interest in connection with early Buddhism, whose 
founder lived here in the sixth century B.C. 

Shahabad District. 

Area : 4,373 square miles. Population : 2,063,337, 

^ Arrah, population 46,905, the District headquarters, 
is situated about 14 miles south of the Ganges and 
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eight miles west of the Sone. It has a station on the 
East Indian railway. The country north of the town 
is annually flooded by the Ganges, and the road north 
to the river runs along a causeway. The smaller of 
the two houses now occupied by the Judge of Arrah 
was the one so gallantly defended during the mutiny 
of 1857 by a few Europeans and Sikhs against the 
Dinapore mutineers under Kuar Singh. A relieving 
force from Dinapore, advancing from the friver along 
the causeway road, was disastrously repulsed, by rebels 
concealed in a mango grove below it. 

Sasseram, population 22,713, on the Grand Trunk 
Road, about 60 miles south of Ariah, is a town of 
declining importance! It contains the tomb of Sher 
Shah, Emperor of Delhi, who was born here. The 
Kaimur Hills rise precipitously from the plain about 
two miles south of the town, whence a road leads to 
one of the most practicable ascents to the plateau. 

Buxar, population 15,506, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, is 43 miles west of Arrah by railway. Here 
Sir Hector Monro defeated the last independent Nawab 
of Murshidabad on the 22nd of October, 1764, and 
finally won Bengal for the English. 

Rlwtasgarh and Shergarh are ruins of strong hill- 
forts on the Kaimur table-land. The former overlooks 
the Sone, standing on the edge of a sheer precipice 
of 1,000 feet. 

Darbhanga District. 

Area : 3,335 square miles. Population : 2, 801,955. 

Darbhanga, population 73,561, on the Kamla. 
Originally a Muhammedan town, it has been the 
residence of the Maharajas of Darbhanga since 1762. 
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The principal features of the town are the Palace and 
its splendid tanks. It is the largest trade-centre of 
the District. 

At Pma, on the Buri Gandak, in the* east of the 
District, cigars and cigarettes are manufactured in 
great quantities. 

Samastipur is an important railway junction, and 
has extensive railway workshops. 
• • 

MUZAFFARPUR DISTRICT. 

Area : 3,003 square miles. Population : 2,711,445. 

Mttzaffarpur, population 49,192, the District headr 
quarters, is situated on the right bank of the Buri 
Gandak. It has a considerable river trade. The 

ft 

railway from Bettia here divides, one branch going 
by Sonepur to Chapra and the North-West Provinces, 
and the other to Semaria Ghat. 

Hajipur, population 21,487, is * situated at the 
junction of the Gandak and Ganges opposite Sonepur 
and Patna. The Gandak railway bridge connects it 
with Sonepur. 

Saran District. 

Area : 2,656 square miles. Population : 2,467,477, ^ 
or 930 to the square mile. 

Saran is the most densely-populated rural District 
in Bengal. It is exceptionally fertile, and highly 
cultivated, and hence, notwithstanding the- extreme 
pressure of the population, the cultivators are better 
off than in other parts of the Division. 

Chapra, population 57,352, the District headquarters, 
is situated on the left bank of the Gogra, some miles 
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above its confluence with the Ganges. The town lies 
\o\v, and is subject to inundation during exceptional 
floods, although protected by embankments. It has 
a station on the Bengal and North- Western railway, 
69 miles from*Muzaffarpur junction, and 29 miles from 
. Paleza Ghaf, opposite Bankipur. 

Revelganj, population 13,473, on the Gogra, about 
five miles from Chapra, was founded by Mr. Revell, 
collector of Government Customs, in 1788, at the 
junction of the Ganges and Gogra, and although the 
port is now some distance above the junction, it is 
still an important trade mart. Oil-seeds are brought 
down the Gogra from Oudh in great quantities, and 
transhipped here into steamers and larger country- 
boats for conveyance to Calcutta, or to the railway 

• at Patna. ~ 

Sonepur, near the confluence of the Gandak and the 
Ganges, is the scene of a great annual fair, well-known 

• all over northern India. 

Champaran District. 

Area : 3,531 square miles. Population : 1,859,465. 

Motihari, population 13,108, is the District head- 
quarters, situated on the east bank of the Motihari 
Lake, 119 miles from Semaria Ghat, the terminus of 
the Bengal- and North-Western Railway, opposite 
Mokameh. 

Bettia, population 22,780, is the largest town in the 

District, and the most important trade-centre, and is 

a terminus of the Bengal and North-Western railway, 

27 miles from Motihari. It is the seat of the Maharajah 

, of the name. , "- t^.., . 

K 
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II. Bhagalpur Division: 
Area: 20,511 square miles. Population: 8,582,490. 



Districts. 


Area. 


Population. 


Bhagalpur 


4,226 .. 


2,032,696 


Monghyr 


3,922 .. 


2,036,021 


Puifnea 


4,994 .. 


1,944,658 


Malda 


1,899 •• 


.814,919 ^ 


Sonthal Parganas ... 


5,470 .• 


. 1,754,196 * 



Name and Boundaries. — This Division, which takes 
its name from the town of Bhagalpur, its adminis- 
trative headquarters, is the eastern portion of the 
Province of Bihar. It is bounded on the north by the 
independent kingdom of Nepal and Darjeeling District; 
on the east by the Districts of Jalpaiguri, Dinajpur, and 
Rajshahi; on the south by the Districts of Murshida- 
bad, Birbhum, Burdwan, and Manbhum; and on the 
west by Hazaribagh, Gaya, Patna and Darbhanga 
Districts. The Division is divided into five Districts : 
Bhagalpur and Purnea to the north, Monghyr to the 
west, the Sonthal Parganas to the south, and Malda 
to the east, of which Monghyr and Bhagalpur are 
intersected by the Ganges. 

Size and Population. — The Division is about 194 
miles long from north to south, and about 184 miles 
broad from east to west. Its area is 20,511 square 
miles, considerably greater than that of any Division 
of Bengal Proper. 

The population in 1891 was 8,582,490, or 418 to the 
square mile, being least dense in the hill-tracts of the 
Sonthal Parganas. More than three-fourths of the 
whole population are Hindus ; a little more than one- 
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fifth are Musalmans, and about three-quarters of a 
million belong to aboriginal tribes and faiths, the 
majority being Sonthals. As in Patna Division, the 
condition of the people is not so good as it is further 
east. 

Physical Features. — The general level of the part of 
the Division north of the Ganges is comparatively 
uniform, varying between 90 and 160 feet above sea- 
level. The land lies lowest in the south of Malda 
District, ifear the junction of the Mahananda river 
with the Ganges. Here the elevation is 92 feet above 
sea-level, and there is, as might be expected, a gradual 
but very slight rise* as we proceed ^up the rivers. The 
most marked rise is in the north-east of Purnea, where 
there is a rise from 157 to 297 feet between Kishan- 
ganj and Titalia, both on the Mahananda. 

The portion of the Division east of the Mahananda 
is similar in character to the adjacent districts of 
Northern Bengal. Malda, east of the Mahananda, is a 
continuation of the slightly-raised Barind country of 
Dinajpur and Rajshahi, the soil being a stiff red clay, 
like that of the western half of Bogra and the Madhupur 
jungle in Mymensingh. Purnea, east of the Mahananda, 
is part of the depressed area forming Northern Bengal 
proper, which lies between the Himalaya and the 
Barind country. 

The rest of the Division lying north of the Ganges is 
alluvial plain, intersected by numerous rivers and con- 
necting water-courses, divided from north to south by 
the river Kusi and a strip of land which the river has 
overlaid with sand and rendered infertile in the course 
of its westward movement. This tract is marked by 
large expanses of grass land extending chiefly north 
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and west from the town of Purnea, which afford 




pasturage to numerous herds of cattle, and, in the 
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south, to flocks of sheep. There are also large tracts 
of pasture land in the marshy part of Monghyr District 
lying north of the Ganges. 

The part of the Division lying south of the Ganges 
is very different in character. The western portion is 
a plain divided by a range of hills, which descends to 
the Ganges at Monghyr, and this alluvial land continues 
as a narrow strip skirting the river, and liable to 
annual inundation as far as the boundaries of Mur- 
shidabad. * Behind this the country rises gradually, 
and passes by a series of rolling ridges into the jungle- 
clad hills which are the outliers of the plateau of Chota 
Nagpur. 

An isolated range of hills thrusts itself forward to 
the Ganges near Rajmahal, round the north-eastern 
base of which the Ganges sweeps south-east to the 
deltaic plains of Bengal Proper. This range of hills 
runs, with several breaks, south fronr the Ganges to 
the neighbourhood of Birbhum. It nowhere rises 
above 2,000 feet, and its average elevation is con- 
siderably less. In the northern portion of the range 
is a central valley running north and south, about 
24 miles long and five miles wide, overlooked by two 
fine peaks about 2,000 feet high. In the southern 
part of the range is the peak of Singanmat, a well-known 
landmark. 

The Kharakpur hills, a range of hills running 
generally north-east, and terminating at Monghyr, are 
lower, and of different geological character. They 
abound in hot springs, and, in the south, the range 
breaks up into conical peaks of no great height. 

The hills of the Sonthal Parganas are generally 
ungle-clad almost to the summit, but there are 
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numerous passes through all the ranges where good 
ro^.ds can be made. The Tiliagarhi pass between the 
Rajmahal hrlls and the Ganges used formerly to be 
of great importance as commanding the military 
approaches of Bengal Proper. 

The river-system of the Division consists of a sec- 
tion of the Ganges about 240 miles in length from 
where it first touches Monghyr District, to the south 
of Malda District, where it leaves the Divisfon, together 
with its tributaries from the Himalaya on ^he north, 
and from the upland country of the south. The general 
direction of the Ganges is east, with various deviations, 
until it reaches the Rajmahal HHls — a permanent 
barrier to the southward extension of the Gangetic 
plain. Here the river turns south-east, and this con- 
tinues the general direction of its main stream through 
the delta to the sea. The average width of its channel 
through the Division is three miles, but this is not 
filled except during the rains, when also portions of 
the country of varying width pn both banks are inun- 
dated. It is navigable at all times of the year by river 
steamers and the largest kind of native boats. The 
deep-water channel of the river is subject to consider- 
able changes. It has several times changed to north 
or south of the several islands that lie in the river 
west of Monghyr. At Bhagalpur it used to flow 
directly below the town, and steamers anchored close 
under the houses of the residents, but at present it 
flows about midway between its banks, separated from 
them during the dry season by expanses of sand. 
Similarly at Rajmahal a navigable channel formerly 
flowed directly below the town, whereas the main 
stream is now three miles distant, and steamers can 
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only approach the town during the rains. The banks 
vary in abruptness, very much in proportion to the 
varying incidence of the current and the firmness or 
friability of the soil of which they are composed. 

The Ganges receives from the north a number of 
important tributaries, navigable within the Division 
throughout the year by boats of considerable size. The 
Buri Gandak enters Monghyr District from the west, and 
after atortifous course, generally parallel to the Ganges, 
flows into it six miles north-east of the town of 
Monghyr. The Tiljuga enters the Division in \he 
north-west of Monghyr District, and, after receiving 
several affluents, becomes the Ghugri, which flows east 
through Bhagalpur District, parallel to the Ganges, 
and flows into the Kusi a shorf distance above its 
junction with the Ganges. These rivers are all con- • 
nected with one another by cross channels. 

The Kusi is the most importaat affluent of the 
Ganges in the Division. It brings down the whole • 
drainage of the interior Himalaya between Kanchin- 
jinga and Mount Gosain Than in Tibet. The other 
tributaries from the north have their origin in the 
outer ranges. The Kusi is remarkable for the rapidity 
of its current, the dangerous and uncertain nature 
of its bed, and, especially, for its constant westerly 
movement, during which it has devastated large 
tracts of country in Purnea District. Its present 
channel, is considerably west of that marked on the 
maps, but of late it has been threatening to break 
back in a south-easterly direction from near the Nepal 
frontier. Where it enters British territory, at the 
extreme north-east of Bhagalpur District, it is a 
large river nearly a mile wide. It here assumes the • 
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character of a deltaic stream, and runs a direct southerly 
coyrse, with many bifurcations and interlacings, to the 
Ganges. During the rains the Kusi lays many miles 
of land undTer water, and pours such a vast quantity of 
detritus into the Ganges that long islets are heaped up 
and swept away in a few hours. At this time of year 
the navigation of this part of the Ganges is very 
dangerous to country boats. 

The Panar has its rise in the outer N^al ranges, 
and takes a course generally south to the Ganges. The 
Mahananda rises in the hills under Darjeeling, and 
enters Purnea District near Titalia. Its course is 
south-westerly until it receives the Knnkai from Nepal, 
after which it works gradually east, and, after passing 
Malda, joins the Ganges almost due south of the point 
where it enters the Division. 

These rivers in their course through the plains tend 
to raise their beds by the deposition of silt, so that their 
banks are sometimes above the level of the neighbour- 
ing country. The Kusi at Anchara Ghat is many feet 
above the railway. The surface drainage in the western 
part of the Division is chiefly carried off by the numerous 
channels which connect the rivers. There are numerous 
swamps and marshes in the low-lying country between 
the rivers, of which the largest is Kabar Lake in Mon- 
ghyr. The general line of drainage is from north to 
south, with a slight inclination eastwards. 

None of the rivers in the part of the Division south 
of the Ganges are navigable throughout the year — in 
the dry weather for want of water, and in the rains on 
account of the 'violence and uncertainty of their cur- 
rents. The Kial is usually navigable during the rains 
for boats of moderate size for about 20 miles above 
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where it joins the Ganges, 18 miles above Monghyr. 
The Ajai, a tributary of the Bhagirathi, drains .the 
south-west of Sonthal Parganas, and then passes into 
Burdwan Division. 

Crops, Manufactures, Products, — Rice, though the 
largest crop, is not so pre-eminently the staple crop as 
in Bengal Proper. Large quantities of whsat and Indian 
corn are grown, principally in Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
Districts. ^Barley is also a considerable crop. Tobacco 
and jute are grown in the part of the Division bordering 
on Northern Bengal. Opium for the Patna manulEac- 
tory is grown in Monghyr. Cocoons of tusser silk are 
largely collected fin the Sonthal Parganas, and some 
timber is floated down in the rains from the forests of 
the same District. Malda is celebrated for its mangoes. 
Siddhi'hemp leaves are largely imported from Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur. Indigo is manufactured all over the 
Division : chiefly in Purnea, Bhagalpur, and Monghyr. 
Silk is grown and manufactured in Malda District. 
Monghyr makes fire-arms of good quality. Purnea 
exports large quantities of grass matting. Country -cloth 
is . made in Purnea and the Sonthal Parganas. Salt- 
petre is manufactured to some extent from saliferous 
soil. Coal is found in the Sonthal Parganas, and 
in 1892 there were three collieries at work. There 
are slate quarries at Monghyr and stone quarries at 
Rajmahal. 

Internal Communications. — The Ganges and its 
tributaries in the northern part of the Division are still, 
notwithstanding the competition of railways, great high- 
ways of trade, though not the commerce highways of 
the country as they are in deltaic Bengal. The Division 
is fairly well supplied with roads, mostly unmetalled. 
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The main line of the East Indian Railway crosses the 
Divigion from south to north-west, with branches west 
into Chota NSgpur. It joins at Luckeeserai, a loop 
line of the same railway which runs along the south 
bank of the Ganges through Bhagalpur and Jamalpur, 
with short branches to Rajmahal and Monghyr. North 
of the Ganges the Northern Bengal Railway runs west 
from Dinajpur to Barsoi, where a line branches north 
up the Mahananda to Kishanganj. At Kktihar, 24 
miles further west, it meets a line from Manihari on the 
Ganges opposite Sakrigali Ghat, near the Sahibganj 
station of the East Indian Railway. This line from 
Manihari runs north through Purnea tb Anchara Ghat 
• on the east bank of the Kusi river. It is connected by 
a ferry with the Kuriwa Ghat station of the Bengal 
•and North-Western Railway, which runs west into 
Darbhanga, and eventually comes down to the river 
again at Semaria Ghat in Monghyr District. 

Climate. — The rainfall in the Division, while it con- 
tinues fairly high in the tract bordering the Nepal Tarai 
in the north, diminishes *as we proceed west. It is 
highest in Purnea, and lowest in Monghyr. Purnea 
and Malda have a transition climate between the damp 
climate of Northern Bengal and the dry climate of Bihar, 
while the Districts west of these have hot westerly winds 
in the summer months, and a dry, pleasant cold weather. 
In parts of these drier districts artifical irrigation of the 
crops is necessary. Purnea District is very unhealthy ; 
malarious diseases are very common, arising from the 
ill-drained nature of the country, which abounds in 
shallow swamps and stagnant river courses, generally 
old beds of the Kusi. Of late years Monghyr and Bhagal- 
•pur Districts have suffered greatly from fever, apparently 
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a form of the epidemic Burdwan fever, which is 
advancing west. 



Observing Stations 
in 


Average Maximum 
Temperatures in 


Average Minimum 
Temperatures in 


Mean 
Annual 
Rainfall in 
inches. 


Bhagalpur Division. 


January. 


May. 


January. 


1 
May. 


Purnea 

Bhagalpur 

Malda .« 
Naya Dumka 

• 


74*7 

74*1 
76*2 

75*7 


94*5 

96-3 
96*0 

98-4 


47*9 
50*3 
50*4 
51*2 


• 

73*6 
75*9 
75*3 
77*2 


65*35 

44*84 
55*48 

57*23 
• 



Bhagalpur District. 
Area : 4,226 square miles. Pbpulation : 2,032,696. 

Bhagalpur, population 69,106, the headquarters of 
the District and also of the Division, is situated on a 
broad and well-raised belt of limestone on the south 
bank of the Ganges. The town exteilds along the river 
for about two miles, and is distant from Calcutta 326 
miles by river, and 265 miles by the loop line of the 
East Indian Railway. There are in the town two 
monuments to the memory of Augustus Cleveland, who 
at the end of last century " accomplished," to quote 
the inscription on one of the monuments, " without 
bloodshed, or the terror of authority, the entire 
subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the 
jungle terry of Rajmahal.*' 

MoNGHYR District. 
Area: 3,922 square miles. Population: 2,036,021. 

/ Monghyr, population 57,077, the District head- 
quarters, is situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 
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and is one of the most picturesque towns in Bengal. 
The .fort, within which are the public offices and the 
houses of the European residents, is formed by a great 
rampart of earth faced with stone, enclosing a rocky 
eminence projecting some distance into the river, 
which comes up to the walls on the north. The town 
is backed by a long range of wooded hills. It was a 
place of military importance for many centuries, and is 
still celebrated for its manufacture of fireSrms. A* 
branch from Jamalpur, on the loop line of the East 
Indian Railway, runs to the town, which is distant 303 
miles from Calcutta. At Jamalpur, population 18,089, 
five miles south of Moijghyr, are larger iron-works be- 
' longing to the East Indian Railway Company, which 
employ a considerable number of Europeans. Five 
•tniles east of Monghyr are the hot springs of Sitakund. 
The water is very clear and pure, and its temperature 
varies between 92°»and 138°, according to the season. 

PuRNEA District. 

Area : 4,994 square miles. Population : 1,944,658. 

Purnea, population 14,555, the District headquarters, 
is situated on a small river connected with an old 
channel of the Kusi, which formerly flowed near the 
town. When this channel was deserted, and began 
to silt up, the town became extremely unhealthy, and 
the population has steadily decreased for about 70 
years. The health of the European quarter has im- 
proved since its removal to higher ground, but the 
native quarter is still subject to epidemics of fever. 
The town is 38 miles ^by railway from Manihari Ghat 
.on the Ganges, and has a considerable trade in jute. 
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Malda District. 

Area : 1,899 square miles. Population : 814,919. 

English Bazar, population 13,818, is the head- 
quarters town, situated on the west bank of the Maha- 
nanda, and protected by an embankment from inunda- 
tion by the river. It is about six miles below the native 
town of Malda, population 4178, which is on the east 
bank of tlje river. Both places had formerly thriving 
silk industries, and still have a considerable river trade 
in grain.*^ Some miles south of English Bazar aro. the 
ruins of Gaur, an ancient capital of Bengal, which 
extended for about seven miles between the Ganges and 
the Mahananda. Towards the end of the i6th century, 
the Ganges changed its course, a.nd left the city, which * * 
then became malarious, and was deserted. The site of 
Gaur became a tiger-haunted jungle, and its public' 
buildings a quarry for building material ; but the jungle 
is now being cleared, and the land bfought under culti- 
vation. Six miles north-east of Malda are the ruins of 
Pandua, another ancient capital, which flourished in 
the 14th and 15th centuries. The seat of the Govern- 
ment was transferred here for a time from Gaur. The 
ruins were buried in almost impenetrable jungle until 
their partial clearance by Sonthal settlers. Here is a 
partially-ruined mosque, the Adima Masjid (14th 
century), with nearly 400 domes : a most remarkable 
example of Pathan architecture, and a popular object 
of Muhammedan pilgrimage. 

The Sonthal Parganas District. 

Area : 5,470 square miles, about the same size as 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Population 1,754,196, of 
whom 726,284 profess aboriginal religions. • ' | 
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Naya Dumka, population 3,624, the headquarters 
station, on the banks of the Mor, a tributary of the 
Bhagirathi. • 

Deoghurl population 8,667, ^^ the north-west of the 
District, is connected by a steam tramway with the 
East Indian Railway, which runs four miles west of it. 
It has a group of temples, an object of pilgrimage for 
Hindus from all parts of India. 

Sahibganj, population 11,297, the largdffet town fn 
the District, is on the Ganges, opposite Manihari Ghat. 
Th&ugh only founded in 1862, the town, owing to its 
situation on the deep-water channel of the Ganges, has 
advanced rapidly, and has almost doubled its popula- 
tion since iSSi. It is 219 miles from Calcutta by the 
loop line of the East Indian Railway, which carries 
away large qifantities of produce collected by river from 
neighbouring districts. 

Rajmahal is, Ijke Sahibganj, a collecting and distri- 
buting centre, situated between the river and the rail- 
way, 202 miles from Calcutta; but owing to the move- 
ments of the deep-water channel of the river it has 
declined in importance. 
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ORISSA. 

Area : 24,280 square miles. Population : 5,744,062. 

The Province of Orissa comprises the Orissa 
Division and the Orissa Tributary States. • • 

Boundaries. — Orissa is the south-western pprtion of 
Berlgal Presidency. It is bounded on the north and 
north-east by Chota Nagpur and Bengal Proper ; on 
the east, south-east, and south by the^Bay of Bengal ; 
on the south-west by*th(B Madras Presidency, and on 
the west by the Central Provinces. The Province 

, naturally divides itself into two parts : the seaboard 
Districts of Balasor, Cuttack, and Puri, the home of the 
Uriya race ; and ^the inland hill country inhabited by 

. aboriginal tribes, and still ruled, for the most part, by 
their semi-independent chiefs. 

Orissa, as ceded to the East Indian Company in 
1765, was confined to the territory now occupied by 
Midnapore District, and a part of Hooghly. The rest 
of the Province was recovered from the Mahrattas by 
the English in 1803. 

I. Orissa Division : • 
Area : 9,841 square miles. Population : 4,047,352. 



Districts. Area. 


Population. 


Balasore 2,056 


994*625 


Cuttack 3*632 


i,937»67i 


Puri 2,472 


944,998 


AngulandKhondmals^ 1,681 

L 


170,058 
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The Division as constituted at present is made up 
of the three coast Districts of Balasore, Cuttack,.and 
Puri, and a hill District made up of An^ul and the 
Khondmals of Boad. .Angul was formerly a Tributary 
State, but was confiscated in 1847 owing to the rebellion 
of its chief, and, together with the Khondmals {tracts of 
the Khonds) of Boad, made into a British District in 
1891. These tracts are not contiguous with the rest of 
fhe Division, but are surrounded by territory belonging 
to the Tributary States. The seaboard portion of the 
Division is a long belt of country bounded on the 
north-east by the District of Midnapore ; on the west 
by the hilly regi&ns of the semi-independent Tributary 
States, which separate it from Chota Nagpur and the • 
Central Provinces ; on the south-west by the Madras 
District of Ganjam ; and on the south and east by the* 
Bay of Bengal. 

Size and Population, — The area- of the Division, 
which is the smallest in the Bengal Presidency, is 9,841 * 
square miles. The extreme length of the seaboard 
tract is about 216 miles, and its greatest width about 
92 miles. The population is 4,047,352, or 410 to the 
square mile, and is almost entirely Hindu, the number 
of Musalmans being under 100,000. The language of 
the common people is Uriya. The material condition 
of the people is poor ; inferior to that of the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal Proper, though better than that of the 
mass of the population in Bihar. The Division is sub- , 
ject to floods, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
Chilka Lake, and is also liable to famine. The risk of 
famine has been much lessened by the construction of 
irrigation and navigable canals since the great famine 
of 1866. 
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. Physical Features. — The Districts of Balasore, Cut- 
tack^ and Puri form a long strip of alluvial plain lying 
between the mountains and the sea. The width of this 
strip is least in the north, in Balasore District, where 
in several places the boundary of the Tributary State 
of Nilgiri is within ten miles of the sea. The coast is 
for the most part lined by ridges of blown sand, 
which, in Puri, occasionally extend some miles inland. 
Behind these is a narrow strip of desolate, marshy, low- 
lyin^ land, highly saHne, in which, chiefly in Balasore, 
salt is manufactured. Within this salt tract, and ex- 
tending to the rocky, barren land bordering on the hill 
country of the Tributary States, lies *the fertile tract 
► which constitutes the greater part of the Division, most 
of which may be regarded as a delta formed by the 
Vivers Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitarani- The 
country near the coast is low, the lowest point being 13 
feet, on the Subarnarekha, and the country rises towards 
'the west. Between the rivers Brahmani and Mahanadi 
there are numerous hills, all more or less isolated. The 
most easterly are along the Birupa river. Many of 
them are remarkable for their Buddhist remains. A 
low range of hills running irregularly south-west from 
the Mahanadi above Cuttack towards. the Chilka Lake, 
marks the southern limit of the Mahanadi Delta. None 
of the hills within the Division exceed 2,500 feet in 
height. 
^ The chief rivers of the Division are the Subarnarekha, 
Budhabalanga, Baitarani, Brahmani and Mahanadi. 
The most northern of these is the Subarnarekha, which 
enters the Division from Midnapore District, and takes 
a generally southern but tortuous course to the sea. 
For the last few miles of its course it flows through a 
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jungly, uninhabited country. It is afifected by the tide 
for about 16 miles from its mouth, and is navigably for 
that distance by large country boats. 

The Budhabalanga rises in the Tributary State of 
Moharbhanj, enters the Division about twelve miles 
above Balasore town, and takes a very winding course 
across the plains to the sea. Steamers can get up to 
Balasore, about 16 miles from the mouth, but a bar 
makes the entrance difficult. 

The Baitarani enters the Division from the Tributary 
State of Keonjhar, and is the northern river ot the 
deltaic system which is formed by the Baitarani, Brah- 
mani, and Mah2nadi. Its course is easterly, and it is, 
throughout almost the whole of its course, the boundary • • 
between Balasore and Cuttack Districts. Shortly after 
entering the Division it throws off a branch, which joins*' 
one of the off-shoots of the Brahmani, by which river 
it is joined some distance below Chandbali. The united 
streams flow into the sea as the Dhamra. 

The Brahmani enters the Division from Dhenkanal 
Tributary State, and very shortly after entering the 
plains it breaks up into several branches, which are 
connected with both the Baitarani and the Mahanadi. 
The largest of these reunite about 12 miles above the 
junction with the Baitarani at the head of the Dhamra 
estuary, but the Maipara^^nother off- shoot lower down, 
convevs some of the water of the Brahmani to the sea. 
Between the Dhamra and the Maipara is Point ^^ 
Palmyras, well known to sailors. 

The Mahanadi rises in the Central Provinces, and 
its length is over 500 miles. It first touches the Division 
at the extreme north-west of Cuttack District, where it 
forms the boundary between the Division and the Tribu- 
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tary States of Baramba, Tigiria, and Athgar, flowing 
generally east. About seven miles west of Cuttack town 
it flows into the plains through a narrow gorge, and at once 
becomes deltaic, throwing off to the south, just above 
the town of Cuttack, the Katjuri; and, opposite the 
town, the Birupa, which flows north to the Brahmani. 
The Katjuri gives off the Koyakhai, a river which breaks 
up into several distributaries, of which the two western, 
the Daya and Bhargahiy discharge into the Cliilka Lake! 
Lower down the Katjuri itself breaks up inter several 
rivers, of which the chief is the Devi. 

Below Cuttack the main branch of the Mahanadi, 
which retains the name^^ throws off sevefal distributaries, 

► some of which reunite and, as the Nuna, rejoin the 
main stream near its mouth at False Point. 

^ The Orissa delta is a repetition on a smaller scale 
of the Gangetic delta. The several channels of the 
Baitarani, Brahmani, and Mahanadi flow in beds raised 

•above the general level of the country, which falls away 
from their banks. These rivers are connected by inter- 
lacing streams, and, as they approach the sea, flow 
through a swampy desolate country, resembling the 
Sundarbans. . The waters of the Mahanadi chiefly 
enter the sea south of False Point, but several channels 
pass to the north, and form an anchorage, protected by 
it from the full force of the South- West Monsoon. Un- 
fortunately the mouths of all these rivers are seriously 

^ obstructed by bars. 

The supply of water to the Orissa river-system is less 
regular than to the Gangetic system, which is partly 
snow-fed. The former system is fed by the hill countries 
of the Tributary States, Chota Nagpur and Central 
India, which during the dry season are practically 
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rainless. On the other hand, in the rains, the rivers, 
flowing as they do chiefly through hill country, fill very 
rapidly, and pour into the Orissa plains a volume of 
water which it is far beyond the power of the natural 
waterways to carry off. The result is a great liability 
to flood, which the river embankments, though very 
extensive, only partially prevent. About one-eighth of 
the silt-laden flood water of the Mahanadi is discharged 
Into the Chilka Lake, a shallow piece of water in the 
south olf Puri District, 44 miles long. Its northern 
part has an average width of 13 miles, while* the 
southern half tapers into an irregularly-curved point, 
averaging barely 5 miles in width. During the dry 
months the water is salt, and in the height of the rains • . 
fresh. It is separated from the 'sea by a narrow bank 
of sand, in which there is an opening about 16 miles* 
south-west of Puri town. Mountains come down to 
the lake on the west ; on the south a hilly watershed 
separates it from Madras. The lake is a great resort for- • | 
water fowl. 

The physical features of Angul and the Khondmals 
are similar to those of the Tributary States. 

Crops, Manufactures, Products. — Rice is the staple 
crop, and no other crop can be said to be of importance. 
A \itt\e jute IS grown in Cuttackand Balasore Districts. 
There are Government forests in Puri and Angul^ but 
at present they are not very productive. Notwith- . 
standing the enormous volume of water which is 1 
poured into the Orissa plains, the Division is liable to 
occasional drought, and consequent failure of crops. 
Since the terrible famine of 1866 a great system of I 
canals has been constructed, by which the waters ''■ 
of the rivers can be more generally distributed over the ' ^ 
country. T 
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The chief manufacture of the Division is salt, which 
is carried on by artificial evaporation. In 1892-1893 
Balasore District produced about 400 tons, and two 
factories on the islands of Tua and Gurubai in the 
Chilka Lake nearly 2,000 tons. Cuttack town is 
famous for its gold and silver filigree work. 

Internal Communications. — Until within late years 
the internal communications of the Division were bad. 
The rivers have not been of the same importance as 
highways as they are in Eastern Bengal, eAien in the 
delfaic districts, partly because 6f the less constant 
nature of the water supply and partly because of the 
general direction of their courses, -which is across 
the Division to a coast deficient in good harbours. 
The river mouths ar6 usually blocked by bars, and the 
Dhamra estuary is the only one at all convenient for 
steamers. Nor is the Division well supplied with 
roads. The Gr^nd Trunk Road, which enters the 
Division from Midnapore, and passes through 
Jellasore, Balasore, and Cuttack into the Madras 
Presidency, is the most important. 

Since 1866 a system of canals has been constructed 
which has greatly facilitated communication between 
the different parts of the Division, and the rise of the 
port of Chandbali has made it less isolated from 
the rest of Bengal. The object of the canal system 
is three-fold : (i) to mitigate the severity of the floods, 
by taking off surplus water ; (2) to distribute water for 
irrigation purposes, and so diminish the chance of 
famine ; (3) to facilitate communication between the 
Districts of the Division and the rest of Bengal. In 
1893 there were 204! miles of navigable canal open, 
and about 1,000 miles of irrigation distributaries. The 
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most important navigable canal is the Kendrapara canal, 
which takes ofif from the right bank of the Birupa 
weir near Cuttack, and goes through Kendrapara to 
the Brahmani river near the Dhamra estuary, and 
thus connects Cuttack with the port of Chandbali. 
It has a branch which leads to the Jambu river north 
of False Point. The high-level canal starts from the 
left flank of the Birupa weir, and runs north along 
thfe foot of* the hills to the Brahmani river ; thence 
to the Baitarani, and thence to the Salandi river in 
Balasore ; a total length of 64I- miles. The Taldunga 
canal takes off from the great weir of the Mahanadi at 
Cuttack, and rejoins the river about 15 miles from the 
sea at False Point. Its length is 5if miles. The 
Orissa coast canal enters the Division from Midnapore, 
and continues to the river Matai, a tributary of the 
Dhamra in Balasore District. 

There are no railwavs in the . Division. The 
Vizagapatam-Cuttack section of the East Coast 
Railway, which is designed to connect Madras and 
Calcutta, is under construction. 

Climate. — The climate of this Division may be 
regarded as intermediate between that of Bengal and 
Madras. It has less cold weather, and the mean 
annual temperature is higher. It also receives later 
rains than the rest of Bengal, being to some extent 
affected by the Madras monsoon, which sets in in 
October. The Division is liable to violent outbreaks 
of cholera, often caused by the insanitary conditions 
under which the enormous numbers of pilgrims to the 
shrine of Jagannath at Puri travel, and are lodged and 
fed. Smallpox is also common, but from fever the 
Division is comparatively free. / 
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Observing Stations 


Average Maximum 
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Average Minimum 
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in inches. 


in Orissa. . 

• 


January. 


May. 


January. 


May. 


Cuttack 

False Point 
Balasore 


84-6 
78-8 
8o-i 


ioi'4 
91*1 
95'6 


59'9 
58-9 
557 


79*5 
79*2 

77*9 


61-05 
70*16 

65-35 



Balasore District. 
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Area : 2,056 square miles. Population : 994,625. 

* Balasore, population 20,775, is situated on the 
Budhabalanga river, about 16 miles from the sea. 
This town was one of the first English settlements in 
Eastern India, having been granted to the East India 
Company in 1642 by the Emperor of Delhi, out of 
gratitude for the cure of his daughter by Doctor 
Broughton. The port has long been a decaying one, 
owing to the silting up of the mouth of the river. 
There is still a considerable trade in rice and salt, and 
there is regular steamer communication with Calcutta. 
Chandbali, on the north bank of the Baitarani river, 
about 20 miles from the mouth of the Dhamra, is the 
chief port of Orissa, a position which it has attained 
within the last 20 years. The river is comparatively 
safe and easy to enter, and vessels are sheltered in it 
from the force of the monsoon. Steamers ply regularly 
between this port and Calcutta, and smaller steamers 
convey passengers and merchandise by the Kendrapara 
canal between Chandbali and Cuttack. 

Cuttack District. 
Area : 3,632 square miles. Population : 1,937,671. 
Cuttack, population 47,186, the headquarters of the 
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Division and of the District of Cuttack, is situated 
on a tongue of land at the first bifurcation of the 
Mahanadi. The main branch of the river, which 
retains the name of the parent stream, fl6ws to the 
north of the town, and the Katjuri to the south. The 
place is important as the centre of the Orissa canal 
system, and as being the key of the hill country, the 
outer ranges of which are visible from the town. 
It communicates with the outer world chieflv bv means 
of the Keix,drapara canal, by which it is 62 miles from 
Chandbali. 

PuRi District. 

Area : 2,472 square miles. Population : 944,998. 

Puri, population 28,794, is about 53 miles south of 
Cuttack. It is situated on the coast, and is separated 
from the sea by sandhills, on which are the houses 
of the European residents. There is no harbour ; 
ships lie in an open roadstead about a mile out, and 
land goods and passengers in surf boats, which can 
only ply in fine weather. The temple of Jagannath is 
a conspicuous object with its gaudily-painted domes, 
and is a well-known landmark, as is also the Black 
Pagoda of Kanarak, some 20 miles up the coast. 
The Puri temple is the great object of Hindu 
pilgrimao^e, and is annually visited by enormous 
numbers. The great attraction of the year is the 
*'Car" Festival, at which alone there are sometimes 
over 100,000 pilgrims present. The disease and 
suffering caused by this great influx of people at a 
most unhealthy season of the year are very great, but, 
owing to the strict sanitary regulations now enforced, 
very much less than formerly. 
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The town subsists chiefly on the shrine and the 




pilgrims who attend it, large sums being made by the 
lodging houses. 
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Puri District abounds in memorials of bygone 
religions : of Buddhism in the rock caves in the hills 
between Puri and Cuttack, with their sculptures and 
inscriptions ; of Siva-worship, in the magnificent ruined 
temples of Bhuvaneswar ; of sun-worship in the great 
temple at Kanarak (the Black Pagoda). 

Angul and Khondmals District. 
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Area : 1^681 square miles. . Population : 170,058. 

This District, formed in 1891, is made up of Angul, 
formerly a Tributary State ruled by its own chief, and 
the Khondmals Boad Tributary State. It is governed 
by special regulations suited to the primitive character 
of the people. 

Angul, area 881 square miles, lies among the Tribu- 
tary States north of the Mahanadi. It is traversed by 
no great river, and is chiefly forest. ' The southern 
portion is hilly. The high road from Cuttack to the 
Central Provinces, which bound Angul on the north, 
passes through it. The principal village, where the 
family of the ex-chief lives, is Angul. 

The Khondmals (tracts inhabited by the Khonds), 
800 square miles, occupy the wilder and less accessible 
southern portion of Boad, the most westerly Tributary 
State. It was found in 1S85 that the Raja of Boad 
had ceased to have any power in these tracts, an d they 
were placed under direct British management. 

The Seventeen Tributary States of Orissa. 

Area : 14,387 square miles. Population : 1,696,710, 
or 117 to the square mile. The great mass of the 
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inhabitants are Hindus, the aboriginal superstitions 
being more or less distinctly preserved. The Tributary 
States fornr the western portion of the Province of 
Orissa, and occupy the mountainous jungle-clad country 
to the west of the strip of alluvial plain which consti- 
tutes Orissa Division. This territory is divided by the 
valleys' of the three great rivers, the Mahanadi, the 
Brahmani, and the B attar ani between each of which 
hills rise to form watersheds, whose aveAge elevation 
increases as we proceed north. ^ 

The Mahanadi flows through a well-defined valley, 
often closely hemmed in by hills on either hand. South 
of the river, in the Khondmals of Boad, the hills rise 
to over 3,000 feet. North of the river, the water-parting 
between the Mahanadi and Brahmani rivers ranges 
from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the more gradual slope being 
towards the Brahmani. From the north bank of the 
Brahmani the bills rise to the Keonjhar water-parting, 
with peaks ranging from 2,500 to nearly 4,000 feet. 
The northern slopes of these hills drain to the Baita- 
rani, and, north of this river, rise the masses of hills 
which make up the greater part of the Moharbhanj 
State, and have an elevation varying between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet. These hills drain on the north and east to the 
Subarnarekha and Budhabalanga rivers; on the west 
and south to the Baitarajii. The Baitarani and the 
Budhabalanga both rise in the Tributary States, the 
upper courses of each winding round the central masses 
of the hills into the very heart of the mountainous 
regions which they drain. 

The Mahanadi is navigable in parts of its course 
throughout the year. The difference in the amount of 
water it brings down in the rains and in the dry season 
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is enormous. Its flood discharge is equal to that of 
the Ganges, and at such times it is from one to two 
miles wide, and very deep. The other 'rivers that 
traverse the Tributary States are scarcely navigable 
except in the rains. 

Rice is grown in the valleys and lowlands where 
irrigation is available. In the upland forests rice, oil- 
seeds, and cotton are grown on fresh clearings, very 
much after tfie fashion of the jum cultivation in the 
Chittagong* Hill Tracts. Coal is found in Talcher 
State, but has hitherto been little worked. 

The average rainfall of the Tributary States is 
apparently somewhat less than that of Orissa Division. 
The number of Tributary States is at present seven- 
teen. South of the Mahanadi are— 

(i) Boad, area 1,264 square miles, population 89,551. 
This is the most western of the Tributary States. 

(2) Daspalla, east of Boad, area 568 square miles, 
population 45,597. A small portion of this State lies 
north of the Mahanadi, which here flows through the 
magnificent Barmul gorge. 

(3) Khandpara, east of Daspalla, area 244 square 
miles, population 63,287. The State has much valuable 
timber. It is bordered on the east by Cuttack and Puri 
Districts. 

(4) Nayagarh, south of Khandpara, area 588 square 
miles, population 117,862. 

(5) Ranpur, east of Nayagarh, area 203 square miles, 
population 40,115. 

North of the Mahanadi the States bordering on the 
river, beginning from the west, are : 

(6) Athmallik, area 730 square miles, populatiou 
31,605, a wild jungly country with little cultivation or 
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trade. East of this State, and bordering the Mahanadi, 
came Angul District and the small portion of Daspalla 
north of the 'river. East of these are: 

(7) Narsinghpur, area 199 square miles, population 

33,849- 

(8) Baramba, area 134 square miles, population 

32,526.' Timber and bamboos are floated down the 
river to Cuttack and Puri Districts. 

(9) Tigiria, area 46 square miles, population 20,^6. 
TJiis is the smallest of the Tributary States, and the 
most densely populated. 

(10) Athgarh, area 168 square miles, population 
36,603. On the east^this State is bordered by the Dis- 
trict of Cuttack. 

(11) Hindol,a,vtdi 310 square miles, population 37,973, 
though lying in the Brahmani valley, does not touch 
that river. It has Dhenkanal on the north and east, 
and Narsinghpur and Baramba States on the south. 

The Brahmani, in its easterly course through the 
Tributary States, intersects two of them, viz.: 

(12) Talcher,3.Tedi 399 square miles, population 52,674. 
There is a considerable coalfield in this State, and iron 
is also found. 

(13) Dhenkanalf area 1,463 square miles, population 
238,285. This is the most advanced and best managed 
of the Tributary States. 

(14) Pal Lahara, area 452 square miles, population 
19,706, is on the western border north of Talcher. The 
highest hill in Orissa, Malayagiri, 3,895 feet high, is in 
this State, which also has splendid sal forests. 

(15) Keonjhar, area 3096 square miles, population 
248,101, occupies the north-west portion of the Province. 
It is a wild country of valleys and highlands, in the heart 
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of which the Baitarani takes its rise. The inhabitants 
are a turbulent race, and have quite lately been giving 
trouble. 

(i6) Moharbhanj, area 4,243 square miles, population 
532,238, the most northern State, is the largest and 
most populous of the Tributary States. It has fertile 
valleys, but the greater part of the State is forest, in 
which wild elephants abound. The Budhabalanga has 
its* rise, and* the greater part of its course, within the 
State. ^ 

(17) Nilgiri, area 278 square miles, population 
56,196, is a small State enclosed between Moharbhanj 
and Balasore Disttrict, A range of hills runs along the 
Balasore border. 
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CHOTA NAGPUR. 
Area : 42,992 square miles. Population: 5,512,151. 

This Province is made up of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, and the nine Tributary States, which enjfty 
a semi-independence under the rule of tbeir native 
Chiefs. 

It is bounded on the north by Central India, the 
North-West Provinces, and Bihar,- on the east by 
.. Bihar and Bengal Proper; on the south by the Tribu- 
tary States of Orissa, and the Central Provinces ; on 
'w the west by the Central Provinces and Central India. 

Size and Population, — The area of the Province is 
42,992 square miles, a little less than that of Bihar. 
— The population in 1891 was 5,512,151. The great 
mass of the population is of aboriginal descent, but 
more than three millions are Hinduised. About a 
million and a half profess aboriginal faiths. The 
number of Christians is considerable: 90,182 out of a 
total of 191,956 in the whole Presidency. 

Physical Features. — Chota Nagpur is a northward 
extension of the great plateaji of Central India. Con- 
sidered as one of the divisions of Bengal, it is, to a 
great extent, a natural division ; for though in the west 
and south it is continuous with country of similar 
character in the Central Provinces and Orissa, yet on 
the north and east it is, for the most part, marked off 
from Bihar and Bengal Proper by distinct geographical 
* . features. 

M 
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In the east the transition from the " plains " country 
of Bengal Proper to the uplands of Chota Nagpur is 




gradual, but on the northern boundary it is abrupt, 
passes leading direct from the plains on to the lower, ■ • 
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plateau of Hazaribagh. Geographically speaking, the 
District of Manbhum has least in common with the 
rest of the Province. It is a gradually-rising continusT- 
tion of the plains of Western Bengal, forming a step 
leading up to the true Chota Nagpur, and in this 
respect it resembles the south-western portions of the . 
Sonthal- Parganas, Bhagalpur, and Monghyr Districts. 
' In describing the physical features of the Province 
it is convenient to take as a starting-point*the central 
table-lands of Hazaribagh and Ranchi,^with the 
Damodar valley between them. The central Hazari- 
bagh table-land stands north of the Damodar valley, 
which runs from west to east. Its -average elevation 
is slightly below 2,006 feet, and its area is 600 square 
miles, less than one-tenth the total area of Hazaribagh 
District. It descends gradually to the Damodar valley, 
which is included within the District. From the 
Damodar the ris.e to the Ranchi table-land is abrupt. 
North of this central table-land of Hazaribagh a 
lower table-land, averaging 1,300 feet in height, extends 
to the Bihar boundary, and declines gradually east 
along the valley of the Barakar. In this lower plateau, 
at the head of the Barakar, there is a water-parting, 
west of 'whioh the rivers flow north to Gaya District. 
South of the Barakar, near the eastern boundary of the 
District, the famous Parasnath Hill rises from the 
plateau, here about 1,000 feet high, to a height of 4,480 
feet. It is the highest peak in Chota Nagpur. 

The water-parting at the head of the Damodar 

valley is the high land in the south-east of Palamau 

District, which connects Hazaribagh with the Ranchi 

table-land. From this water-parting Palamau District 

. extends north-west to the Sone. It has an average 
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elevation of about 1,200 feet, broken by spurs running 
put from the higher country of the south and east. ^ 

To the south of the Damodar rises the Ranchi 
table-land, which has a mean elevation of slightly over 
2,000 feet, and an area of 4,500 square miles, forming 
about two-thirds of the District of Lohardaga. The 
highest part of the table-land is a little south-west of 
the headquarters station of Ranchi, where it rises to 
2,500 feet, and forms a water-parting between the rivers 
which flow to the east, and those which flow to the 
south. Towards the boundary of the District in the 
west the country rises, and the borderland of Lohardaga 
and the Native States of Sarguja, Jashpur, and Gangpur 
is very mountainous. 

The characteristic feature of fhis portion of Chota 
Nagpur is the pats. These are hills capped by hori- 
zontal strata of rock : true table-lands, to which access 
can only be had through fissures in the over lying 
strata. The pats, which average 3,600 feet in height, 
are covered with a thin -soil, but forest trees grow well, 
and they afford grazing grounds for large herds of 
cattle in the hot-weather months. The largest are 
Jamirapat, which forms part of the boundary betweeji 
Lohardaga and Sarguja, and Mainpat, in the south of 
Sarguja, which is 18 miles long by from 6 to 8 miles 
broad. *. 

Further west, in the central portions of Sarguja and 
Jashpur States, are considerable areas of lower-lying 
country, averaging 1,500 feet in elevation, and the 
rest of the Province, as it narrows to its western 
extremity in Chang Bhakar, becomes more and more 
broken and mountainous. The highest points are 
reached in Sarguja and Jashpur. Jashpur has twenty . 
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named peaks rising above 3,000 feet, Sarguja thirteen, 
of which one, Mailan, is 4,024 feet. Korea has nineteen 
peaks above 2,000 feet, and Chang Bhakar, small as it 
is, no less than thirty-three. 

The whole of the real upland country of Chota 
Nagpur is bordered on the south by country of much 
lower level. In the west Gangpur State, averaging 700 
feet in elevation, forms a sort of trough between the 
Chota Nagpur hill country and that of the Central 
Provinces and Orissa, while, in the east, i^cky spurs 
project from the Ranchi table-land into Singbhum 
District, which is divided by hills from Gangpur State 
in the west, and declines in elevatioa from about 750 
to 400 feet at the Subarnarekha river. The western 
portion of Singbhurii rises in the south to a plateau 
upwards of 1,000 feet in height, and 700 square miles 
in extent, which is bounded by the hills of Orissa. 

The river system of Chota Nagpur elucidates the 
**lie " of the country. The headquarters of the Damo- 
day are in the high land where the Districts of Palamau, 
Hazaribagh and Lohardaga meet. Its valley separates 
the table-lands of Ranchi and Hazaribagh, falling with 
the river from about 1,300 feet to 400 on the borders 
of the Province. It receives the drainage of the central 
Hazaribagh table-land, and through its largest tributary, 
the Barakar, that of the lower plateau on the north-east, 
which forms the greater part of Hazaribagh District. 

The head-waters of the North Koil are in the 
mountainous country north-west of Lohardaga District. 
It flows north through the middle of Palamau to the 
Sone, receiving the whole drainage of the District. 
The Subarnarekha rises on the Ranchi table-land, and 
receives the drainage of the east of Lohardaga District. 
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It leaves the table-land by a picturesque waterfall, and 
flows in a southerly direction through the eastern 
portion of Singbhum, receiving the drainage, of most of 
the District. 

The South Koil and the Sankh drain the western 
part of the Ranchi table-land and the eastern border of 
Jashpur ; they unite to form the Brahmani in the east 
of Gangpur^ and this river flows south through the 
middle of Bonai State. The greater part of Jashpur 
is drained •►by streams which unite to form the lb, 
which flows south through the western portion of 
Gangpur, and eventually joins the Mahanadi in the 
Central Province^. The whole of the central portion 
of Sarguja, averaging 1,500 feet in height, drains into 
the Rer, which flows north to the Sone. The eastern 
border also drains to the Sone through another tribu- 
tary, the Kanhar. Udaipur drains to the Mahanadi, as 
also the western border of Sarguja and the southern 
part of Korea. The north of Korea and Chang Bhakar 
drain to the Sone. 

CropSy Manufactures, Products. — The inhabitants of 
this Province consume wheat, barley, pulses, Indian 
corn, and millets as articles of food, in addition to rice ; 
and these grains are, as in Bihar, generally grown. 
Rice is chiefly grown in the valleys, and in the depres- 
sions of the table-lands, sund also to some extent on 
terraced hill sides. Palamau and Manbhum are the 
principal wheat-growing Districts. The different 
millets are staple crops of the Province. Rape-seed 
and mustard are also largely grown. Cotton is more 
largely grown than in any other part of the Presidency. 
Tea is grown and manufactured in the Districts of 
Hazaribagh and Lohardaga, in which there were 28 
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GENERAL VIEW. 167 

gardens in 1892. The climate, however, is not very 
favpurable, and the industry is declining. Lac is found 
all over the Province, and is largely manufactured in 
Lohardaga and Manbhum Districts. There are exten- 
sive Government /orfsfe in all parts, and the territory 
of the Tributary States may be described as densely 
wooded.* Tusser silk cocoons, and sabhai grass for making 
string and paper, are collected in the jungles all over the 
Province, chiefly for export to other Districts, wh^re 
the^are manufactured. Hides are also largely exported. 

Coal is largely worked in Chota Nagpur, the total 
area of coal-bearing rocks being over 5,000 square 
miles. The principal collieries are near Giridih, which 
turned out over half a million of tons in 1892. Next to 
these the greatest out-turn is from the collieries on the 
eastern edge of Manbhum. Coal is also worked in 
Palamau District, but the quality is not so good as in 
the more eastern coalfields. Copper, lead, and iron are 
also more or less worked. Mica is also extensively 
worked in north Hazaribagh. Gold is obtained in 
small quantities by washing all over Singbhum District. 

Internal Communications, — The Grand Trunk Road, 
once the great line of communication between Calcutta 
and the north-west, crosses the north-eastern portion 
of the Province*. It enters Manbhum District a little 
north of the Damodar, passes into Hazaribagh District 
south of Parasnath Hill, and enters Gaya District 
after descending from the Hazaribagh plateau by the 
Dhanwa Pass. Roads lead from this main road 
across the Province to Hazaribagh and Ranchi, and 
minor roads join these towns with other parts of the 
Province. The rivers are of little use for navigation. 
They are subject to sudden rises after rain, and fall as 
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rapidly. The main line of the East Indian Railway 
does not enter the Province, but runs through Bhag^-l- 
pur more or less parallel to its north-eastern border, 
and it has a branch running west to Giridih in Haza- 
ribagh District,2o6 miles from Calcutta, whence travellers 
to Hazaribagh proceed by tonga cart. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway leaves the East Indian 
Railway at Assansol, in Burdwan District, and runs 
sotlth-west fhrough Manbhum, Singbhum, and Gang- 
pur into thft Central Provinces. It keeps to the lo\yer 
levels of the country, and, by availing itself of natural 
passes in the hills, gets through with little tunnelling. 

Climate. — The climate of Chota Nagpur is a transi- 
tion one between that of Central India, and that of 
Western Bengal. It has a more copious rainfall than 
Central India, averaging about 50 inches, while its 
elevation gives it a temperature less by some degrees 
than that of the neighbouring plains during the rains 
and cold weather months. It is, however, swept by 
dry west winds in the spring months, and the hot 
weather temperatures range high. In the rainy season 
the climate of the Ranchi and Hazaribagh table-lands is 
a very agreeable relief from that of the plains. The 
following table gives the average maximum and mini- 
mum temperatures of the hottest and coldest months 
for three stations, and the ^.verage annual rainfall : — 



ObservingStations 

in 

Chota Nagpur. 


Average Maximum 
Temperatures in 


Average Minimum 
Temperatures in 


Average 
Annual 
Rainfall 

in inches. 


January. 


May. 


January. 


May. 


Hazaribagh 

Ranchi 

Chaibassa 


72-8 

737 
8o-2 


98-3 
98-0 

103-4 


50-5 
50-1 

53"5 


74'3 

73*9 

78-8 


50*66 
56-16 

55'9 
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HAZARIBAGH DISTRICT. 
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Chota Nagpur Division. 

Area : 26,965 square miles. Population : 4,628,792. 
Districts, A rea. Population. 



Hazaribagh 


. 7,021 .. 


1,164,321 


Lohardaga 


. 7,132 .. 


1,128,885 


Palamau 


4,912 ... 


596,770 


Manbhum 


. 4,147 .. 


1,193,328 


Singbhum 


- 3,753 .. 


€45,488 



Hazaribagh District. 
Area: 7,021 square miles. Population: 1,164,321. 

Haz^ibagh town, 'population 16,672, is the District 
headquarters. It is situated at a height of about 
2,000 feet, on the high central plateau of the District, 
in the midst of a group of conical hills. It is con- 
nected by roa^i ,with Giridih, the headquarters of the 
coal industry, a station on a branch of the East Indian 
Railway, 72 miles distant, and with Ranchi, 56 miles 
south. The road to Ranchi descends gradually to 
the Damodar, and re-ascends somewhat steeply to the 
Ranchi plateau. 

Chatra, population 10,783, about 36 miles north-west 
of Hazaribagh, is the chief trade-centre of the District. 
It stands on the lower platejiu occupying the northern 
portion of the District, and commands the passes into 
the plains and to the west. 

Lohardaga District. 
Area : 7,132 square miles. Population : 1,128,885. 
Ranchi, population 20,306, is the District head- 
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quarters, and also the headquarters of the Division. 
It is pleasantly situated on the high central plateau. of 
the District, at an elevation of 2,169 feet*. The town 
has no particular manufactures or trade. 

Lohardaga, population 7,110, on the South Koil 
river, 45 niiles west of Ranchi, elevation 2,205 feet, 
was formerly the administrative headquarters. 

• Palamau District. 
Area : 4^12 square miles. Population : 596,770. 

Daltonganj, population 5,193, is the District head- 
quarters, situated on the North Koil river, about 
104 miles north-west of Ranchi. t 

Manbhum District. 

Area: 4,147 square miles. Population: 1,193,328. 
This is the most populous District of the Division. 

PuYulia, population 12,128, is the District head- 
quarters. It is a station on the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, 189 miles from Calcutta. 

SiNGHBHUM District. 
Area : 3,753 square miles. Population : 545,488. 

Chaibassa, population 6,850, is the •District head- 
quarters, situated at an elevation of 745 feet. It is 
about 15 miles south-east of the Chakardharpur 
station on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 252 miles 
from Calcutta. 

The Nine Tributary States : 
Area : 16,027 squire miles. Population : 890,834. 
I. Chang Bhakar. Area : 906 square miles. 
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Population : 18,526. This is the most western state, 
and is, with the adjacent State of Korea, the least 
densely-populated part of the Province, these two 
States having only 20 and 22 persons to the square 
mile respectively. 

2. Korea. Area : 1,631 square miles. Population : 
36,240. • It lies east of Chang Bhakar. 

3. Sarguja. Area : 6,103 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 324,552. It lies east of Korea, and is the largest 
of the Tributary States. ^ 

4. Udaipur, south of Sarguja. Area : 1,051 square 
miles. Population : 37,536. 

5. Jashpur. Area : 1,947 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 113,636. It has Sarguja on the north, Sarguja 
and Udaipur on the west, and Lohardaga District on 
the east. 

6. Gangpur, Area : 2,484 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 191,440. It lies south of Jashpur and Lohardaga, 
with Singhbhum on the east. 

7. Bonai, Area: 1,297, square miles. Population: 
32,120. It is the most southerly State, lying south of 
Gangpur and Singhbhum. 

8. Kharsawan. Area : 149 square miles. Popula- 
tion : 35,470. This State lies within Singhbhum 
District. <• 

9. Saraikela, Area : 459 square miles; Popula- 
tion : 93,839. This State lies within Singhbhum 
District, and, with Kharsawan, occupies the space 
between Singhbhum proper and Dhalbum. The two 
are the most densely- populated of the Tributary 
States. 
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[The nai^es of Provinces are in large capitals, as : OB.ISSA ; 
Divisions in capitals, as: PATNA ; Districts and Native 
States in small capitals, as : Bogra ; Mountains and Passes 
in italic capitals, as : DONKHIA ; Rivers, Canals and Lakes 
in italics, as : Sone ; Towns, other place names, and general 
entries in ordinary Roman Type, as : Bogra.] 



Aboriginal Tribes, 3, 36, 161. 

(See Population.) 
Adinria Musjid Mosque, 142 
Agartala, no • " ^ 

Agricultural Population, 36, 

128. (See Population.) 
Ajai, 64, 138 
Alipore, 58 
Anchara Ghat, 137 
Angul, 146, 156, 159* 
Animals, 6, 34, 80 
Animistic Religions, Members 

o^> 35> 142. (See Population.) 
Area of t^e Province, 5 ; of 

Divisions, 45, 62, 73, 89, 99, 

131, 145, 156, 169, 170 
Anal Khafty 93, 99 
Arrah, 117, 121, 126 
Assam — Chittagong Railway, 

108 
Assansol, 41, 66 
Athgar, 149, 159 
Athmallik, 158 
Atrai, 25, 77 
Azimganj, 59 



Backergunge, 99 
Bagerhat, 61 
Bagmati, I'j, 118 
Bairagnia, 121 
Baitarani, 27, 148 
Balasore, 147, 153 
Balasore, 148, 153 
BaleswaVf 52 
Bahaghata (Canal) ^ 50 
Bamboo, 32. (See Forests.) 
Rafts, 120, 159 



Bandarban, 109 

Bankipur, 124 

Bankura, 65, 69 

Bankura, 69 

Baptist Mission, Serampore, 71 

Barakar, 163, 165 » 

Baralf 78 

Baramba, 49, 159 

Barind (The), 80, 132 

Barisal, 99, 54, 61 

Barisalj 99 

Barley,. 33, 138. (See Crops.) 

Barmul Gorge, 158 

Barrackpore, 56, 58 

Bars (of rivers), 11, 151. (See 

Physical Features.) 
Barsoi, i39» 
Baxa, 84 
Bengal, Conquest of, 127 

Presidency, i — ^42 

BENGAL PROPER, 43 
Berhampore, 54, 59 
Betel or Areca Nut, 33 
Bettia, 121, 129 
BHAGALPUR, 131 
Bhagalpur, 140 
Bhagalpur, 135, 140 
Bhagirathif 13,' 17, 24, 47 
Bhairab, 51 
Bhargahi, 49 
Bhola, 94 
Bhuvaneswar, 156 
Bidyadhari, 50 

BIHAR, III 
Bihar, 124 

Bils (in rivers), 13. S^e 
Physical Features.) 
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BTrbhum, 68 
Birds, 34, 80, 150 
Birth-rate, 36 
Birupa, 147, 14^ 
Black Pagofla, Kanarak, 154, 
156 

BOAD, 146, 156, 158 

Boatbuilding, 94. (See Indus- 
tries.) 

BOGRA, 86 

Bogra, 86 

BoNAi, 166, 171 

Bore in river, 105 

Botanic Gardens, Howrah, 73 

Boundaries of the Province, 2 ; 
of Divisions, 43, 62, 73, 89, 
100, III, 131, i45» 156, 161 

Brahmanij 27, 148 

Brahmaputra^ 18, 25, 90 • 

Brass Utensils, 69 

Broughton, Dr., and Emperor 
of Delhi, 153 

Buddha, Residence of, 126 

Buddh Gaya, 123, 126 

Buddhist Kingdomj,^5th century, 

69 

Remains, 114, 147, 156 

Temples at Gaya, 123, 

126 

Budge Budge, 54 
Budhabalanga, 148 
BURDWAN, 61 

BURDWAN, 68, 100 

Burdwan, 68 

Buri Gandak, 17,^4, 118, 136 

Buriganga, 93, ^, 96 

Buxar, 121, 127 

Calcutta, 55 

Canals of the Province, 39 ; of 

Divisions, 54, 66, 120, 151 
Carey and Baptist Mission, 71 
Cereals, 33. (See Crops.) 
Chaibassa, 168, 170 
Chakardharpur, 170 
Chakmas (tribe), loi. (See 

Population.) 



Chalan BTl, 78, 80 
Champaran, 129 
Chandbali, 149, 151, 153 
Chandernagore, 35, 71 
Chandpur, 91, io8 
Chandragupta, 118 
Chang Bhakar, 164, 170 
Chapra, 117, 122, 128 
Charnock, Job, and Calcutta, 

Chars (in rivers), 11. (See 

Physical Features.) • , 
Chatra, 10, 169 
Chausa, 116 ^ 
Chilka Lake, 3, 6, 146, 149 
Chillies, 94. (See Crops.) 
Chinsura, 70, 150 
Chitra, 6i» 
CHITTAGONG, 99 
Chittagong, 108 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, 108 
Chittagong Rivers, 26, 103 
CHOLA RANGE, 8, 76 
Cholamo (Lake), 77 
Cholera, 37, 55, 95, 152 
CHOMIUMO, 76 

CHOTA NAGPUB., 161 

CHOTA NAGPUR, 169 
Christians, number of, 161 
Chumbi, 77 
Churni, 48 

Cigars, manufactured, 128 
Cinchona, 33. (See Crops.) 
Clay Figures, coloured, 58 
Cleveland, Augustus, 140 
Climate of the Province, 28; 
of Divisions, 54, 67, 83, 95, 
106, 122, 139, 152, 158, 168 
Cloth, 59, 65. (See Manufac- 
tures.) 
Coal, 37, 65, 68, 138, 158, 159, 

167 
Comilla, 23, 106 
Condiments, 33. (See Crops. 
Copper, 38, 167 ; Utensils, 69 
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Cossimbuzar Island, 13 

Cossipore, 53 

Cotton, 33. {See Crops and 

Manufactures.) 
Cox's Bazar, 109 
Crops of the Province, 39 ; of 

Divisions, 52, 65, 80, 93, 105, 

138, 150, 158, 166 
CuTTACK, 147, 153 
Cuttack, 149 
Cyclones, 30. {See Climate.) 

DACCA, 87 

Dacca, 95 ^ 

Dacca. 95 

Dakatia, 103 

Dakisor, 65 

Dakhin Shabazpur, 8^, 93 

Daltonganj, 170 

Dam Dim, 82, 84 

Damodar, 10, 15, 24, 64, 165 

Damukdia, 53. 

Darbhanga, 121, '127 

Darbhanga, 127 

Darjeeling, 84 

Darjeeling, 75, 84 

Daspalla, 158 

Date Palms, 32, 53. (See Crops.) 

Day a, 149 

DAY A BANG, 116 

Death-rate, 36 

Dehri, 121 

Delhi, Emperor of, and Dr. 

Broughton, 153 
Deltas, formation of, 19, 46. 

{See Physical Features.) 
Deoghur, 143 
Devi, 149 

Dhaleswari 25, 92, 93 
Dhamra 148 

DHANWA {PASS), 167 
Dharlla, 25, 77 
DHAULAGIRI, 116 
Dhenkanal, 148, 159 
Diamond Harbour, 54 

DiNAJPUR, 84 



I Dinajpur, 84 

I Dinapore, 121, 124 

j Distributaries, origin of, 19 . 

I Districts, 3, 43 • 

Divisions, 3, 43 

DONKHIA , 8, 76 

Dum Dum, 54 

Dupleix and Chandernagore, 71 

Dutch and Chinsura, 71 

Dwars (The), 80, 84 

East India Company, 153 
Education, 36, 59 
Elephants, 80, 81, 160 
Embankment, 22, 47, 63, P071 
118. {See Physical Features.; 
Engineering College, Howrah 

71 
English Bazar, 142 

Eurasians in Calcutta, 55 

EVEREST, 166 

Exports, 39, 99 

Fair Annual at Sonepur, 129 

False Point, 149, 153 

Falta, 64 . 

Famine, 37, 146 

Faridpur, 97 

Faridpur, 97 

Fenny, 103 

Fever, 37, '55, 58, 62, 66, 122, 

.i39» 141 
Firearms, 138 

Fish, 34, 109 . 

Floods, 23, 26, 27, 48, 52, 64. 
{See Physical Features.) 

Forests, 80, 8i. 103, 156, 159, 
164; Government, 33, 150, 167 

Fort Tregear, no 

French Settlement, Chanderna- 
gore, 35 

Fruits, 33. {See Crops.) 

Gandak, 23, 24, 118 

Ganges, 11, 16, 18, 23, 50, 90, 

116, 135 
Gangpur, 164, 171 
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Ganja (drug), 33 

Ganja Mahal (tract), 81 

Gantok, 87 

GIRO HILLSi 89 

Gaur, 17, 142 

Gaya, 126 

Gaya, 125, 126 

Ghats, 121 

Ghiigrif 136 

Giridih, 167 

Gnatong, 87 

Goalando, 54, 82 

Gogra, 23, III, 117 

Gold, 38, 167; Filigree Work, 

Gopalganj, 99 
Goraif 24, 51 _ 
GOSAIN THAN, 116 
Grass Matting, 138 , 

Great Rangit, 77, 86 
Gumtif 23, 103, 106 
Gunny Bags. (See Manufac- 
tures.) 
Gurkha, War of (1814-15), 116 
Gurubai (Island), 151 

Hajipur, 117, 121, 128 

Ha Ida, 102 

Haldi, 65 

Hardware, 65. (See Manufac- 
tures.) 

H aringhata, 52 

Hattia (Island), 102 

Hattia, 104 

Hazaribagh, 16^ 169 

Hazaribagh, 169 

Hemp, Indian. * (See Crops.) 
Siddhi, 138 

Hides, 39, 167 . 

Hill Tippera, 100, 103, no 

HIMALAYA,^ 

Hindol, 159 

Hindu Population, 35. (See 
Population.) 

Temple, 56 ; Temples and 

Pilgrimage at Deoghur, 143 



HooGHLY, 70 

Hooghly, 70 

Hooghly, II, 18, 24, 49, 70 

Hot Springs, 114, 134, 141 

HowRAH, 71 

Howrah, 65, 71 

Ih, 166 

Ichchamatif 48, 86 

Imports, 39 

Indian Corn, 138. (See Crops^) 
Hemp, 3^. (See Croj)s.) 

Indigo, 33, 38. (See Crops and 
Manufactures.^ 

Industries of the Province, 37 ; 
of Divisions, 52, 65, 81, 94, 
105, 119, 138, 151, 166 

Internal Communications of the 
Province, 39; of Divisions, 
54, 66, 82, 94, 105, 120, 138, 
i5i» 167 

Iron, 38, 159, 167 

Ironworks, 141. (See Manufac- 
tures.) 

Irrigation, Artificial, 119 ; 
Canals, 114, 151 

Isl'ands, 102. (See Physical 
Features.) 

Jabuna, 50 

Jagannath, Temple at, 155 ; 

Pilgrimage and Car Festival, 

154 
Jajangt, 46, 48 

Jaldhaka, 77 

Jalpaiguri, 84 

Jalpaiguri, 84 

Jamalpur (Mottghyr), 130, 141 

Jamalpur (Mymensvigh), 97 

Jambu, 152 

'* James and Mary " Sands, 10 

J AMIR J PAT, 164 
Jamuna, 54, 92 
JANNU, 76 
Jashpur, 164, 171 
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Jatrapur, 82 

JELAP LA (Pass) J 83, 87 

Jellasore, 151 

Jessore, 59 

Jessore, 54, 59 

Jhlls (in Rivers), 13. (See Phy- 
sical Features.) 

Jiaganj, 59 

Jum Method of Cultivation, 
loi, 158 

Jungle, 6, 33, 52, 80, 90, 103, 
1^8. (See Physical Features.) 

Jute, 33, 38, 87, 89. (See Crops, 
and Manuf^tures.) 

Kahar Lake^ 137 
.KABRU, 76 

KAIMUR HILLS, i«5, 127 
Kaljant, 77 
Kalna, 68 
Kamla, 127 
Kana DamodaVy 73 
Kanarak, 154 
Kanchannagar, 68 
KANCHINJINGA, 8, 75, 76 
KANGCHINJHAU, 76 
Kanhar, 166 
Kankaif 137 
Karamnasa, iii 
Karatoa, 25, 77 
Karnaphuli, 26, 102, 104, 108 
Kasai, 65, 69 
Katihar, 139 
Kcitjurif 149 
Katwa, 64, 68 
Kaunia, 82, 86 
Kendrapara Canal, 152 
Keonjhar, 27, 159 
Khana, 66 
Khandpara, 158 
KHARAKPUR HILLS, 134 
Kharsawan, 171 
Khatmandu, 118 
Khondmals, 146, 156 
Khulna, 61 
Khulna, 61 



Kial, 114, 137 

Kidderpore, 55 

Kishanganj, 132 

Kishorganj, 97 • 

Kobadakj^i 

Koil (North), 165 

Koil (South), 166, 27 

Korea, 166, 171 

Kotchandpur, 61 

Koyakhai, 149 

Krishnagar, 54, 58 

KucH Bihar, 87 

Kuch Bihar, 82, 87 

Kumar, 48, 51 

Kunwa Ghat, 139 * 

Kushtia, 51 

Kusi, 17, 24, 136 

Kutabdia Island, 102 
• 

Lac, 38, 167. [See Manufac- 
tures.) 

Lachen, 76 

Lachung, 76 

Lakes, 3, 99. (See Physical 
Features. J 

Lakhmia, 92, 94 

Land, how held, 36 

Languages spoken, 36 

Lascars, where from, loi 

Laterite described, 63 

Lead, 167 

Lohardaga, 164, 169 

Lohardaga, 170 

Luckee Sarai, 139 

Lungleh, no*. 

LusHAi. (^^^^South). 

Madaripur, 99 
Madhumati, 24, 51, 91, 93 
Madhupur Jungle, 80, 90 
Magadha Kingdom, 118, 126 
Maghs (tribe), loi, 109. (See 

Population.) 
Mahdnadi, 27, 28, 148, 157 
Mahdnanda, 77, 132, 137 
MAI LIN, 165 
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MAIN PAT, 164 

MaiparUf 148 

Maize^33, 138. (See Crops.) 

MALAYAGIRt, 159 

Malda, 139, 142 

Malda, 142 

Manbhum, 166 

Manihari, 82, 139 

Mansaif 77 

Manufactures of the Province, 

38; of Divisions, 53, 65, 81, 

94, 105, 138, 151 
Marghata, 51 
Maskhal Island, 102 
Matai, 152 
Matamiiri, 103, 104 
Mathiibhanga, 48 
Matla, 50 

Megarthenes, 118, 124 • 
MeghnUf 22, 25, loi, 104 
Meteorology. (See Climate.) 
Mica, 38, 167 
MiDNAPORE, 69, 100 
Midnapore, 69 
Minerals of the Province, 37 ; 

of Divisions, 65, 105, 138, 

158,167 
Mir Kasim, 100 
Mogal Hat, 82, 87 

MOHARBHANJ, I48, I57, 160 

Mokameh, 121, 126 

MONGHYR, 140 

Monghyr, 140 

Monghyr Fort, 133, 141 

Monro, Sir Hector, and Con- 
quest of Beng^, 127 

Monsoon, 149, 152 

Afo^i43 

Morelganj, 58 

Motihari, 121, 129 

Motihari Lake, 129 

Mountain Ranges of the Pro- 
vince, 7 ; of Divisions, 64, 76, 
103, 114, 134, 158, 163 

Muhammedan Mosque and Pil- 
grimage, 142 



MURSHIDABAD, 59 

Murshidabad, 59 

Musalman Population, 35. (See 

Population.) 
Muslins, no longer made, 94 
Mutiny of 1857, 58, 59' 124. 127 

MUZAFFARPUR, I28 

Muzaffarpur, 128 
Mymensingh, 97 
Mymensingh, 94, 97 

Nadia, 58 • • 

Nadia, 58 

iVrt/^3, 103 • 

Narail, 61 

Naraj Gorge, 28 

Narayanganj, 94, 97 

NARSINQ,y6 

Narsingpur, 159 

Nasirabad, 97 

Native States, 74, 87, 156, 164, 

170 
Nator, 84 

Naya Dumka, 140, 143 
Nayagarh, 158 
Nepal, 3,- 74 

NiLGIRI, 160 
NOAKHALI, lOI, 108 

Noakhali, 102, 108 
Noboganga, 51 
North Koil, 165 
Nana, 149 

Observing Stations. (Se^ Cli- 
mate.) 

Oil Seeds. 33. (See Products.) 
•Opium, 33, 38, 119, 124. (S:c 
Products.) 

Orissa Rivers, 26, 147 

ORISSA, 145 

ORISSA, 145 

Orissa Coast Canal, 152 

Pabna, 75, 86 
Pabna, 86 
Pad da, 25 
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Pagoda, Black, at Kanarak, 

154' 156 
Pal Lahara, 159 

Palamau, 163, 170 

Paleza Ghat, 129 

Palmyras Point, 148 

Pan or Betel Leaf, 33. {See 
Crops.) 

Panar, 137 

Pandits, 59 

Pandua, 142 

Pctftga, 51 • 

Paper Mills, 65. (See Manufac- 
tures.) 

PARA SNATH, 9, L63 

Parbatipur, 82, 84 

PATNA, III 

Patna, 123 • 

Patna, 123 

Pats (Table-lands), 164. 

Phalgu, 125 

Physical Features of the Pro- 
vince, 6 ; of Divisions, 46, 63, 
75, 90, loi, 113, 132, 147, 161 

Pilgrimage, 126, 142, 143, 154 

Pirates, 100 

Plrojpur,.99 

Plains, 7; Aspect of, 32, 78. 
(See Physical Features.) 

Plants, 32. (See Crops.) 

Plassey, 59, 47 

Plateau. (See Table-land.) 

Point Palmyras, 148 

Population of the Province, 35 : 
of Divisions, 45, 62, 74, 89, 
100, III, 131, 146, 169, 170 

Poradaha, 53 • 

Port Canning, 58 

Portuguese Pirates, Half-caste, 
100 

Potatoes, 65. (See Crops.) 

Pottery, 65. (See Manufactures.) 

PRESIDENCY DIVISION, 43 

Printing Press, First, 71 

Products of the Province, 37 ; 
of Divisions, 52, 65, 81, 105, 
119, 138, 150, 166 



PUN DIM, 76 

PuRi, 147, 154 
Puri, 154 

PURNEA, 136, 139, 141 

Purnea, 133, 141 
Purulia, 170 
Pusa, 128 

Railways of the Province, 39 ; 

of Divisions, 53, 66, 82, 94, 

106, 121, 139, 168 
Railway Workshops, 128 
Rainfall. (Sec Climate.) 
RAJAGRIHA HILLS, 11^ 
Rajagriha (city) 125 
Rajbari, 99 
Rajgir, 125 
Rajn^hal, 135, 143 

RAJ MAHAL HILLS, 9, 24, 

i34 „ 
RAJSHAHI,73 
Rajshahi, 83 
Rampur Boalia, 83 
Ranchi, 163 
Ranehi, 169 
Rangamati, 109 
RangbT, 81 
Ranglt, 77, 86 
Rangpur, 86 
Rangpur, 86 
Raniganj, 65, 68, 69 
Ranpur, 158 
Rely dak, 25, 77 
Raymangal, ^ 
Reptiles, 34. ^ 
Rer, 166 

Revelganj, 10, 117, 122, 129 
Revell, Mr., and Revelganj, 129 
Rhinoceros, 80. (See Animals.) 
Rhotasgarh, 127 
Rice, cultivation of, 32. (See 

Crops) 
Rivers, changes in the course 

of, II, 16, 18, 50, 78 ; rise of, 

26. (See Physical Features). 
River-bed, section of, 12 
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River System, General, 9 ; of 
Divisions, 46, 64, 76, 90, 103, 
116, 135, 147, 157, 165 

River Navigation in the Pro- 
vince, 40; in the Divisions, 
54, 66, 82, 94, 120, 138, 151 

Roads of the Province, 40 ; of 
Divisions 53, 66, 82, 94, 106, 
138^ 1.51, 167 

Rupnarain, 11, 24 



Sahibganj, 139, 143 

S%inthia, 68 

Sakrif 114 

Sakrigali Ghat, 139 

Sal. {See Trees, Forests, Tim- 
ber.) 

Scilandi, 152 • 

Salt, 38, 147, 151. (5^^ Products.) 

Saltpetre, 38, 138. {See Manu- 
factures.) 

Samastipur, 121, 128 

Sand, land overlaid with, 132 

Sandbanks, 50, 104. {See Phy- 
sical Features.) . 

Sandhills, 6, 90, 154 

Sandip Island, 10 1 

Sandip Channel, 104 

SangUy 26, 103, 104 

Sankhj 27, 166 

SankoSf 77 

Sanskrit taught, 59 

Santipur, 59 

Sara Ghat, 53, St 

Saraikela, 17^ 

Saran, 128 

Saraswati, 70 

SARGrjA, 164 

Sasseram, 127 

Satgaon, 17, 70 

Saugor Island, 52, 54 

Semaria Ghat, 121, 128, 139 

SENCHAL, 75 

Serampore, 65, 71 

Shahabad, 115, 126 



Shellac, 39. {See Manufactures.) 

Shergarh, 127 tr> o 

Sher Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 
127 

Sialdah, 53 

Sibpur, 71 

SiKKIM, 76, 87 

Siliguri, 82, 86 

Silk, 38, 84, 142. {See Manu- 
factures.) 

Silt, Deposits of, 10 ; its Effects, 
19, 22, 137. • {See Physical 
Features.) 

Silver _Filigree Work, 151 

SINGALlLA, 8 

SINGANMAT, 134 

SiNGHBHUM, 165, 170 

Sirajganj^ 81, 86 
SITlKUND, 102 
Sitakund Hot Springs, 141 
Siva-worship, Ruined Temples, 

.156 

Siwan, 122 

Size of the Province, 5 ; of 
Divisions, 45, 62, 74, ^^^ 89, 
100, III, 131, 146, 169 

Skins, 39 

Slate Quarries, 138 

Smallpox, 152 

Snakes, 34 

Sone, 17, 24, 113, 117 

Sonepur, 115, 121, 128, 129 

SONTHAL PaRGANAS, I34, I42 

South Koil, 27, 166 

South Lushai Hills, ioo, 103, 

109, 165 
Stone Quarries, 69, 138 
Subarnarekha, 27, 147, 165 
Sugar, 38. {See Manufactures.) 
Sugar-cane, 33. {See Crops.) 
Sukna, 75 
SUMESAR, 116 
Sundarbans, 21, 52, 90 
Sun-worship : Temple at Kana- 

rak, 156 
Suri, 68 
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SUSUNIA.e^ 

Suti, 47 

Swatch of no ground, 22 

Sylhet, 89, 94 

Table-land, 114, 161-5 

Talcher, 159 

^Faldunga (Canal) , 152 

Tamluk, 17, 69 

Tangail, 97 

Tanks at Dharbanga, 128 

Tafai (The), 8oy 86 

Tarakeswar, 66 

Tea, 33, 38, 84786. (See Crops.) 

Temperature. (See Climate.) 

Temples, 69, 123, 126, 142, 143, 

154. 156 
Tigers, 6, 52, 80 • 

TiGiRiA, 149, 159 
TILIAGARHl (Pass), 135 
Tiljuga, 17, 118, 136 
Timber, 34, 99, 158. (See Pro- 
ducts.) 

Rafts, 120, 129 

TippERA, loi, 106 
lyta, 15, 25, 76 
Titalia, 132 



Tobacco, 33, 38, 87. (See Crops 

and Manufactures.) 
Tolly's Nullah, 50 
Tols or Colleges', 5^ 
Torsa, 17, 77, 79 
Trees, various, 34. (See Forests.) 
Tribeni Ghat, 118 
Tributaries of Ganges, 136. (See 

River System.) 
Tua (Island), 151 
Tumlong, 87 

Tussar Silk 66. (See Products.) 
Twenty-four Parganas, 57 

Udaipur, 166, 171 
Ulubaria, 67, 73 

Vegetables, 33. (See Crops.) 
Vishrtupur, 69 

Water Supply, 37, 56 
Watson, Admiral, and Chan 

dernagore, 71. 
Wheat, 39. (See Crops.) 

• 

Zamindari defined, 73 
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A SELECTED LIST 

OF 

EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 



Book I Is. 

Books I. and II. ... Is. 6d. 



Books I. to III. .. 28. 6d. 
Books III. and lY. Is. 6d. 
BOOKS I. to IT. Special ludian Edition in stout paper covers ... 2s. 

' We hare no hesitation in sayin? t^%t tlie whole is an excellent and thoroncrbly 
tmstwortby fmide to the elements of plane geometry. .... We hope that 
Deighton's Euclid will rapidly replace Todhunter in onr schools and colleges.' 

Kadros JawrMJX of JBducatum. Jwxo 1891. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES.* 

(Sss also fflMtmplss and Examination Papen, p. 23.) 

NEW VOLUMES. 
Arithmetio for Indian Schools. With 8000 Examples. By Charles 

Pendlebory, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master of St. Paul's School, and T. S. i 

Tait, M.A. (Oamb.), B.80. (Lond.), Principal an4 Professor of MathematicSf { 

Baroda College. Grown 8t^. Ss. I 

A Manual of Elementary Algebra for the Entrance Examinations of 
the Indian UniTersities. By J. T. Hathomthwaite, M.A.., Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Blphinstone CoUege, Bombay ; Fellow and Syndic in Arts, 
UniTersity of Bombay ; formerly Scholar of St. John's Coll. , Camb. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

The Elements of Applied Mathematlos, including Kinetics, Statics, 

and Hydrostatics. «By 0. M. Jeasop, M.A., late FeUow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge ; Lecturer in Mathematics in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle- 
on-l^ne. Crown 8to. 68. 

Analytical Geometry for Beginners. Part I. The Straight Line and 
Circle. By the Ber. T. Q. Tyryan, M.A., Master of Charterhouse. Crown 8to. 
28. 6d. 

Arithmetio for Schools. By 0. Pendlebury, M.A., Senior Mathematioal 

Master at St. Paul's School. 7th Edition, with or without answers. Crown 870. 

4s. 6d. Or in two parts, with or without answers, 28. 6d. each. Part 2 contains 

the Commsrcial ^rifhrnetio. Key to Part II., 7s. 6d. net. 

Examples (nearly 8000), in a separate yol. Ss. 

This Arithmetiif is in use at many of ^he large&t Public Schools, High Schools, 
Grammar Schools, Training Colleges, &c., in England. 

Euclid. Books I. to YI. and Part of XI. By Horace Deighton, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrison College, Barbados. Newly translated from the Qreek 
Text, with Supplementary Propositions, Chapters on Modern Geometry, and 
numerous Exercises. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 4e. 6d. 
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Slementary Trigonometry. By C. Pendlebury, M.A. [Immediately. 

By J. M. Dyer, M.A. (Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), 

and Ber. B. H. Whitoombe, Asaifitant-MaBtors at Eton Oolleffe. Grown 8vo. 
2nd Edition, Berised. 4s. 6d. 

' The book is excellently printed, and the figures are la<-ge and clear. We r-an 
strODffly recommend the work to ail our readers wlio are«ateriny; upon the %Ul.\j 
of Ti^onometry.' — Madras Journal of Education. 



Introduction to Plane. By the Be v. T. G. V>vyan, M.A., 



formerly Fellow of Gk>nyille and Galas College, Senior Mathematical Master of 
Charterhouse. 8rd Edition, Revised and Augmented. Grown 8yo. Ss, 6d. 

Algebra. Choige and Chance. An Elementary Treatise on Fermu- 
tations, Combinations, and Probability, with 640 Exercises and Answers. By 
W. A. Whitwo^;^, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 4th Edition, 
Bevised and Enlarged. Grown 8to. 6s. , 

Conio Sections Treated Q^ometrically. By W. H. Besant, ScD., F.B.S. 
9th Edition, Beyised and Enlarged. 48. 6d. Soluiioab, 58. net. 

Conies, The Elemental^ Geometry of. By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of 
Bt. John's College, Cambridge. 7bh Edition, ]^evised. With a Chapter on the 
Line Infinity, and a new treatment of the hyperbola. Grown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Oeometrical Oonlo Sections. An Elementary Treatise. By H. G. 

Willis, M. A, Glare College, Cambridge, Asidstant Master of Manchester Grammar •* 
SohooL Grown 8to. 5s. 

Solid Geometry, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. S. Aldis, M.A., 
Principal of, and Professor of Mathematics in, the UnivQr>>ity College, Auckland, 
I7ew Zealand. 4th Edition, Bevised. Grown 8vo. 6s. 

Geometrical Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. S. Aldis, l^I.A. 
4th Edition. Grown 8to. 4s. 

Notes on Boulettes and Glissettes. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc, r.B.S. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 2nd Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Rigid Dynamics, An Introductory Treatise on. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 
Crown Sto. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics for the use of Colleges and Schools. By William 

Garnett, M.A., D.G.L., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 5th Edition, % 

Bevised. Grown 8yo4^s. v ^ 

• ^ • j 

Dynamics, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D, Sc, F.B.S. Crown 8vo. 
2nd Edition. lOs. 6d. 

Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By William Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. * 
6th Edition, Bevised. Grown Svo. 4s. ^. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. Besant^ D.Sc, F.B.S. 16th Edit. 
Crown 8to. 48. 6d. K^y, 5s. 

HydromeohanicB, A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, M.A., D.Sc. 
Part I. Hydrostatics. ^\i Edition, Beyised and Enlarged. Grown 8to. 58. 
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PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Arithmetlo fof Schools. With or without Answers. By C. Smith, M. A., 
Maater olf Sidney Sussex College, Gambridj^e. Extra fcap. 8to. 38. 6d. 

Euclid. Elements of Geometry. Books I. -VI. Edited by H. M. . 

Taylor, M.ii., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity OoUege, Cambridge. Extaa' 

fcap. 8yo. 48. 

• Books I. and II Is. 6d. I Books Y. and YI Is. Gd. 

Books III. and lY. ... Is. 6d. | Books I. to lY Ss. 

SoLiTTioirs. Books I to lY. (W. W. Taylor, M.A.), Os. 

Elementary Algebra, with Answers to the Examples. By W. W. 
Boiue Ball, M.A. Bztra fcap. 8to. 48. 6d. « 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigonometry for the use of Schools. 
By B. W. Hobson, Sc.D., and 0. M. Jessop, M.A., Fellow of Glare OoUege. Extra 
fcap. 8m. 48. 6d. 

Elements of Statics and Dynamica. By*S. L. Loney, M.A., late' 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex tk>llege, Cambridge. Srd Edition. Extra fcap. Sro. 
78. 6d. Or in two parts. Part I. Statics. 4s. 6d. Part II. Dtxtamics. Ss. 6d. 
Solutions of thb Examples, cooipleto in one vol., by the same autho , 7s. 6d. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics for Beginners. By S. L. Loney, M.A. 

Extra foap..8vo. 48. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Differential and Integral Calculus, for the ase 
of students reading with or without the aid of a tutor. By MatUew Wyatt, 
F.B.a.S., F.I.I. Crown 8to. Ss. 6d. ((P.) 



PHILIP'S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

(Sm al89 Examples and Earaminatian Papers, p. 10.) 

ABITHMETICAL WOBKS, hy THOMAS W. PIPEB, 
^U Katherine^s Training College^ London, 

Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic. For Schools and Colleges. Crown 
8to. cloth. Is. 6d. 

AdYanced Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. New and Beviscd 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. Key, 58. net. 

'The chief excellence of this Arithmetic is its completeness. It is fall at all 
points. It is neTcr wanting either in detail or oompass. .... Considerable 
space is devoted to the higher forms of commercial arithmetic— interest, dis- 
count, stocks, ftc. — and thic part is partwularly well done.' 

. , School Awrd Chronicle. 
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Adopted by thx London School Boabd. 

FIPEB'S < STANDARD ' MENTAL ARITHMETIC. In six books : 
Standards I. to YI. Fcap. 8yo. stiff oovers, each Id. • 

Teaoher'B Book of Rules, Answers, Notes and Hints for Solutions. 
Standards II. to YI. Foap. 8yo. each 3d. Standard I., Problems and Answers 
^ only, 2d. 

The Complete Teachers' Books for all Standards, with Answers. 
Foap. 8vo. doth, 28. 

In these Books of Mental Arithmetic i^ Bctok for each StandMri is pre- 
p^aiory iA> the AritlvrMUc for the netd highar Standard, The Bxeroises are oare- 
f idly gndnated and distinctly progressire. 

Mental Afithmeiic. For Schools and Colleges. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. • 

' Has had a desenred success.' — School Gfitardion. 

Introductory Mental Arithmetic. Being a Short Exposition of the 
uses of Mental Arithmetic}, with lUnstrative Examples, and a great number of 
New and Original Exercises. Fcap. Sto. stiff cover, 6d. 
* A valuable little work.* — SchoUutio World. 

Complete Manual of the Metric System, specially prepared to meet the 
requirements of the New Code, 1891. 2nd Edition. - Fcap. 8vo. 52 pages, price 3d. 
Ahswbss to thb Exxbcisss. 3d. 

Arithmetical Wrinkles for Teachers and Students. By J. L. Biohard- 
son. Fcap. Sto. doth. Is. . 

WORKS by JAMES MARTIN, Head Master of the Endowed School, 

Wedgewood Institute, Burslem. 

The Elements of Euclid, for Schools and Colleges, containing the First 
Six, and those parts of the Eleventh and Twelfth Books which are usually read 
at the Uniyersities, together with a valuable selection of Geometrical Problems 
for solution. Grown 8vo. cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

The above work may also be had in parts, as follow : — 
The Elements of Euclid, Book I., with a selection of Geometrical Problems. 
Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 6d. Superior Edition, cloth. Is. Books I. and II., 
in one volume, crown 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d. ** 

A Graduated Course of Problems in Practical Piane and Solid 

Geometry. By the same. Grown Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

First Grade Practical Geometry. Containing all that is necessary for 
the First Grade Examinations. By David Baiu, LL.D. Revised by H. Wilcooks. 
In three parts, crown Svo. stiff cover, each 3d. 

A Class Book of Elementary Mechanics. With numerons Illastrations. 
By William B. Hewitt, B.So. Crown Svo. 8s. 

Or in two parts. Part I. Mattes, Is. 6d. Part II. Fobos, 28. 

TABIiB BOOKS. An assortment from ^. to 3(2. 
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OTHEB MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

Plane Astronomy, An Intaroduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A., Lecturer 
and Fellow of St. John's CSoUege, Cambridge. 6tli Edition, BeTised. 4s. 

Conic Sectiona treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A., D.So., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8th Edition. 48. 6d. Solutions to 
Examples. 2nd Edition, Revised. 4s. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appendix; 
and the Ninth and Eleventh Seotions. By J. H. Evans, M.A, St. John's Coll« ge, 
Cambridge. The 5th Edition, Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyvyan, Fellow of Go|^viile 
and Cains College, Cambridge, and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 6th 
Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. 

Iftire Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of Facts 
and Formulas in. By G. R. SmaJley, F.R. A.S. New Edition, Revised and Ehl irgod 
by J. McDowell, M.A., F.R.A.S. 28. 

Euclid. The Enunciations and Figures belondng to the Propositions in 
the First Six and part of the Eleventh Books of Euclid's^ Elements prepared for 
Students in Geometry. By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. Is. Without the Figure?, 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics. By J. C. Horobin, B.A., Principal of Homerton 
Training College. In Three Stages. Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
Is. 6d. each. 

*The capital and numerous illustrations, and the questions following each 
chapter, together with the convincing character of the writing, wUl make this 
work universally used.'— TeacWs' Aid. 

Theoretical Mechanics. Division I. By J. C. Horobin, B.A. Crown 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hydrodynamics and Sound. An Elementary Treatise. By A. B. 
Basset, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo. 7s. QA. 

Theory of Numbers. An account of the Theories of Congruencies and 
of Arithmetical Forms. By G-. B. Mathews, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in 
the University Collpge of North Wales. Part I. Demy 8to. 12s. 

Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By S. L. Loney, M. A. New and 
Enlarged Editio». Crown 8vo. 78. ed. (C.) 

Solutions to the Examples, by the same author. 7s. 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Or in separate Parts, 

Part I. up to and including the Solution of Tbianqles. Ss. (C) 

Fart. II. Analytical Tbioonometby. Ss. 6d. 

Treatise on Elementary Hydrostatics. By J. Greaves, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 5i*. (C.) 

Treatise on Geometrical Optics. By B. S. Heath, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics in Mason i^cienoe College, Birmingham. Demy Svo. 128. 6d. (C) 

Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics.- By B. S. Heath, M.A. 
6i own 870.' 58« (0.) 
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Johnson's Life of Swift. Edited by F. Byland, M.A. 2«. 

Johnson's Life of Pope. Edited by F. Byland, M.A. 2«. 6(2. 

Pope and Swift together in 1 yolnme. Paper cover, 3«. 

Johnson's Life of Dryden. Edited by F. Bjland, M.A. 2«. 6d. 

Johnson's Life of Milton. Edited by F. Byland, M.A. 2«. 6(2. 

Dryden and Milton together in 1 Yolume. Paper ooyer, 3«. 

Browning's Strafford. Edited by E. H. Hickey. With Introduction by 
8. B. Gardiner, LL.D. 28. 6d. 

*Irvlng's Sketch Book. Edited by B. G. Ozenham, M.A., some time 
Ariuoipal of BljAlixiBtone Oollegre, Bombay. [Prepariny. 

Others to fclilow. 



THE PITT PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. 

A Uniform Series for use in Schools ^ mth introductions and Notes, 

Extra f cap, Svo, 

An Apologie for Poetrie. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by E. S 
Shuckburgh, M.A. Ss. 

Bacon's History of the Reign of King Henry Vn. With Notes by 
J. R. Lumby, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Diyinity, and Fellow of St. 
Catharine's College. Ss. 

Cowley's Bssays. With Introduction and Notes. *By J. B. Lumby, 
D.D. 4s. 

Milton, Arcades and Oomus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Indexes, by A. W. Ybbitt, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. Ss. 

Ode on the Nativity, L' Allegro, n Penseroso, and Lycidas. 

By the same Editor. 28. 6d. 

S£unson Agonistes, with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes by 



the same Editor. 28. 6d. 

Paradise Lost. Books I. and U. By the same Editor. 2s, 

Paradise Lost. Books III. and lY. By the same Editor. 2s, 

Paradise Lost. Books Y. and YI. By the sa&e Editor. 2s, 

Paradise Lost. Books YII. «nd YIII. By the Vame Editor. 

[In the press. 

Paradise Lost. Books XI. and XII. By the same Editor. 2s. 



More's History of King Richard m. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, 
and Index of Names, by J. B. Lnmby, D.D. Ss. Qd, 

More's Utopia. With Notes by J. Bawson Lumby, D.D. ds. 6d. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Skeat, Litt.D., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. A Midsummer-Night's Dream. With Introduction, 
Notes/ and Glossary by A. W. Verity, M.A. Third Edition. Is. 6d. 

[:Tht Piit Press Shakespeare /or 8ch»oU.} 
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ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE. 

Webster's Brief International Dictionary. With 800 Illustrations. A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. Abridg'cd from Webster's Inter- 
national, Dictionary. With a Treatise on Pronunciation, List of Prefixes and 
Sufilxes, Rules for Spelling, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Proper Names in His- 
tory, Geography, and Mythology, and Tables of English and Indian Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 564 pages. Demy 870. Ss. 

The Elements of the English Language. By Ernest Adams, Ph.D. 
26th Edition. Beyised by J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A. (Lond.)* Post 8vo. Special 
* Bdition for India only, 3s. 6d. 

The Budiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By Ernest 

Adams, Ph.D. 19th Thousand. Foap. Sro. I9. 

Ten Brink's History of £jj:iglish Literature. 

Yol. I. Eablt Enslish Litbratube (to Wyclif). Translated by Horace M. 
Kennedy, Professor of German Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate Institute. 
38. 6d. 

Vol. II. (Wyolif, Cihaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance.) Translated by 
W. Clarke Bobinson, Ph.D., formerly Lecturer in Durham XTuiyersity, &c. Ss. 6d. 

Elements of Oom)>arative Grammar and Philology. For use in 
Schools. By A. C. Price, M.A., Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar School, late 
Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Bell's Shakespeare's Plays. Eemble's Beading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes for School Use. Limp cloth, 6d each. 

JULIUS C^SAR. — THE MERCHANT OP VENICE.— KING JOHN.— 
. HBNEY THE FIFTH.— MACBETH.— AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Notes on Shakespeare's Plays. Introduction, Summary, Notes 
(Etymological afld Explanatory), Prosody, Grammatical Peculiarities, &o. By 
T. Duff BametL B.A. London. Crown 8yo. 1«. each. {JSo Teart.) 

TWELFTH NIGHT. — MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. — JULIUS 
C^SAR— THE TEMPEST.— MACBETH.— HENRY THE FIFTH.— HAMLET. 
—MERCHANT OF VENICE.— KING RICHARD II.— KING JOHN.-KING 
LEAR.- CORIOLANUS. 

Essays and Notes on Shakespeare, &c. By J. W. Hales, M.A., late 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Edition. Crown 8yo. 58. 

Critical Essays on Shakespeare's Flays. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. Fcap. 

8yo. doth, 2s. 6d. 
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Handbooks of SngUsh Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., late 
Clark Leotnrer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Bnglish Literature at King's College, London. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. each. 

The Age of Fopai. By John Dennis. [Ready, 

In active preparation, 

THE AGE OP CHAtJCEB. By Professor Hales. 
THE AGE OF SHAKESPEABE. By Professor Hales. 
THE AGE OF MILTON. By J. Bass Mullinger. 
THE AGE OF DBYDEN. By Bichard Garnett, LL.D. 
^ THE AGE OF WOBDSWOBTH. By Professor C. H. Herford. 

Other volumes to follow. 

Synonyms Disorlnilnated. By Archdeacon Smith. A Dictlonat^ of 
Synonymous Words in the English Language, showing the accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. Illustrated with Quotations from Standard Writers. 
With the Author's latest Corrections and Additions. Edited by tibie Ber. H. Percy 
Smith, M. A., of Ballio^ College, Oxford. Demy 8yo. 

A SPECIAL EDITION FOB INBIA ONLY. 7«. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms, or Kindred Words and their Opposites. 
CoUeoted and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. Smith, M. A. Bevised Edition. 5s. 

The Queen's English. By Dean Alford. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. 
6th Edition. Foap. 8ro. 58. Cheap Edition, Is. or Is. Qd. 

Bohn's Diotionary of Foetloal Quotations. 4th Edition. 6«. 

' Mr. Bohn's rolume has the rare recommendation of being entirely free from 
the rubbish which is commonly thrust into similar collections. His selections 
hare been made from a long and extensive course of reading, and it everywhere 
bears evidence of a scholar's eye and taste. There must be, as we judc^e, nearly 
8000 quotations in the volume, ranging from Ohauctir to Tennyson.'— Times. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Containing an entire Bepublication of Bay*s 
Collection of Enflflish Proverbs, with his additions from Foreign Languages and a 
complete Alphabetical Index; in which are introduced large additions as well 
of Froveibs as of Sayings, Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, collected by 
H. Gt, Bohn. 5«. « 

GBAMMATIOAL WORKS by C. P. M^SON, 

Fellow of UniverHty College ^ London, 

Oode Standard XngUsh Grammar. Adapted to the Standards of the 

New Code. 

Part I.— Nouns and Vbbbs (for Standard II.). 2d. 

Part II.— The BemaininqPabts OF Speech (for Standard m.). 2d. 

Part III.— Parsing (for Standards IV., V., and VI.), with Becapitulation of 
Definitions, &c. 8d. 

Part rV.— Analysis op Sentences (for Standards V., VI., and VII.). 8d. 

Part v.— PiKST Lessons in Wokd-Buildino (for Standards V., VI., and 
Vn.). 3d. 
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First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. By C. P. Mason, B. A., 
F.C.P., Fellow of Uniyersity College, London. 15th Bdition, 85th thonsan I, 
reyiBed and enlargred. Fcap. doth, Is. 

First Steps in English Greunmar, for Junior Classes. Demy 18mo. 
54th thonsand. Is. 

Outlines of English Grammar, for the use of Junior Classes. 18th 

Edition, revised. d7th thousand. Crown 8vo. 28. 

Practice and Help In the Analysis of Sentences. Small crown Svo. 2". 

English Grammar : Licluding the Principles of Grammatical Analysis. 
35th Edition, 148th -152nd thousand. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

A«Shorter English Grammar, with Copious and carefully Graduated 
Exercises. Based upon the Author's 'English QtTKOLVLaxt inolading Analysis. 
10th Edition, 47th-51st thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

English Grammar Practice. Consisting of the Exercises of the * Shorter 
English Grammar,' published in a separate form. Srd Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Bemarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood. 6(2. 
Blank Sheets Buled and Headed for Analysis. Is. per dozen. 

The follotoing are edited for Middle-Class Examinations. With Notes 
on the Analfisis and Parsing^ and Explanatory Remarks, 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Book I. With ft Life of Milton. 5th Edition. 
Post 8to. Is. 

Milton's Paradise Lost Book IL With a Life of MUton. Srd Edition. 

Post 8yo. Is. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With a Short Life of the Poet. 4th 
Edition, revised. Post Svo. Is. 

Thomson's * Spring.' With a Short Life. 2nd Edition. Post 8yo. Is, 

Thomson's ' Winter.' With a Short Life, 2nd Edition. Post 8yo. Is, 

(VHB UNIVEESITY MtBS3, CAMBRIDGE) 

The Elements of English Grammar. By A. S. West, M.^.* Trinity 

Colleg^e, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

English Metre, Chapters on. By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

Shakespeare to Pope. An inquiry into the causes and Phenomena of 
the rise of Classical Poetry in England. By E. Gtoese, M.A.., Clack Lecturer in 
English IJiteratore at Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 68. 

Gray and Hla Friends. Letters and relics in great part hitherto 
nnpublished. By Rey, D. C. Tovey, M.A Crown 8to. 68. 
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The Stanford Dictionary of Angllcdsed Words and Phrases. Edited 
for the Syndics of the UniTergity Press by 0. A. M. Fennell, D.Litt., late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, Bditor of 'Pindar/ Deifly itp. half-bnokram, 
3b. 6d.; half-moroooo, 428. 

(G^BORGB PHILIP k SON.) 

Philip's Illustrated English Grammar. Crown 8vo. stiff cover, 3</. 

Elementary English Grammar, including the analysis of simple sen- 
tences. By E. F. Brewer. Fcap. 8vo. stiff cover, 4d. 

Tu ^T^iifti of Eil^Ush Grammar, including the analysis of sentences, with 
oopions exercises. By the same. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

The Scholar's Handbook of English Etymology. By James Martin. 
' stiff cover. Foap. 8to. 3d. 

A Manual of English Literature. From the Accession of George TIT. to 
the Battle of Waterlo<kri760-1815). By James Davicp. Fcap. 8vo. clotb, 28. 

Easy Guide to Composition. By a Practical Teacbei;. Fcap. Svo. 6<f. 

An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare and MUton. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. Or separately, paper boards. Mlton, 6d.; Shake- . 
speare, 6d. 

EXAMPLES AND EXAMINATION FAPEBS. 

English Grsunmar Practice. — See Works by C. P. Mason. (iibovs.) 

Examples for Analysis in Verse and Prose ftrom well-known sources, 

selected and arranged by F. Edwards. New Edition. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. Is. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. With a Preface 
containing brief Hints on the stndy of English. Arranged by the Key. W. W. 
Skeat, Litt. D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Srd Edition. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Caxton GrammaticsJ Test Cards. By David Bain, LL.D. Six 
packets in doth oases. Standards H. to YIL Each Is. % ( P.) 

English Practice in Analysis, Parsing, Word Formation, Composition, 
and Paraphrasing. By J. L. Bicliardson. Fcap. 8vo. stiff cover, 6d. (P • 

Transcript English. Exercises and Tests in Beading and Dictation. 
By the same 48 cards in cloth case. Is. (P.) 
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HISTORY. 

INDIAN HISTORY. 

Brltifih India, A Short History of. Bv E. S. Carlos, M.A., late Head 
Master of Kxeter Grammar Sohoal. With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. (C.) 

India Before the Sepoy Mutiny. A pictorial, descriptive, and historical 
aooonnt. from the Earliest Times to the Annexation of the Pnojab. With Index 
and upwards of 100 Engravings on Wood, and a Map. Small post Svo. ^s. 6d. 

The Great Indian Epics : The Stories of the Bamayana and the Maha- 

bharata. By John Gamijbell Oman, Professor of Natural Soilnoe in the Gk>^m« 

ment College, Lahore. Author of * Indian Life, Religious and Social,' &o. 

With Notee, Appendioes, a riohly coloured Frontispiece fronf an Indian design, 

*and niuatrations. Grown Sro. doth, Bs. 3, net. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

A Fractlcal Synopsis of English History ; or^ A General Summary of 
Dates and Bvents for the use of Schools, Families, and Oandidatea for Public 
BxaminationB. By Arthur B^wes. New Edition (the 10th) revised. Demy 8to. 1*. 

The Intermediate History of England, with Notes, Sapplements, 
Glossary, ania Mnemonic System. By H. F. Wright, M.A.., L.L.M. Gr. Svo. 6s 

(Geoboe Philip & Son.) 

Bissell's Short Sketch of English History. Fcap. Svo. stiff cover, Gd. 

Outlines of Englisli History. For the use of Students preparing for 
Examination. By R. F. Brewer. Fcap. Svo. 6d. 

English History for Schools and Colleges. By John Cumow, B.A., 
LL.B. Grown Svo. 28. 6<i. 

HISTORICAL MANUALS. B;^ James Davies. Designed for the we 
of Pupils preparing for Examination. Fcap. Qvo, cloth. 

History of England, from the death of Edward the Confessor to the 
Death of King John (1066-1816). 2s. 

History of England, from the Accession of Henry III. to the death of 
Biohard HL a216-U85>. 28. 

History and^Llterature of the* Tudor Period (1485-1603) to the 
AcoeBsion of James VI. of Sootland. 2<. 

History and Literature of the Stuart Period to the Accession of 
William lU. and Mary U, (160S-1 Is. ad. 

History of England, from the Ueign of Charles I. to the end of the 
Gommonwealth (1640-1660). Is. 6d. 

History of England, from the Bestoration of Charles ir. to the 
Bevolation (1660-1688). 28. 

History of England, from the Aocession of James I. to tiie Battle ot 
tbeBg7ne(100fr-16eO). 2s. 
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Historical llivTrALs— Oontmu«(t. 

History of England, from the Ilevolution of 1688 to the death of 
Qneen Anne, 1714. Is. 6d. • 

History of England, from the Accession of William III. io the Acces- 
sion of Gteorpre III. (1689-1760), and the Oatlines of Bnglish Literature daring 
the same period. 28. fid. 

History of England, from the Accession of George III. to the Battle of 
Waterloo (1769-1815). 28. 6d. 

Shilling Summary of English History. By Thomas Haughton. Fcap. 

8to. l8. 

Stuctent's SumiJlary of English History. By the same. Enlarged 
Edition. Fcap. ^o. Is. 6d. 

Students Summary of English History. With Oopions Notes selected 

from the works of leading Historians, and a complete Index. By the same. 
Crown 8to. Ss. 

Sovereigns of England. From Egbert to Queen Victoria. By the 
same. Paper wrapper, i!cap. 8vo. 4d. ; doth, 6d. 

History of England and Wales. From tfie Roman to the Norman 
Oonqoest. By T. Moi^ran Owen. With ICaps. School Edition. Crown 870. 28. 

Historioal Headers. — See Philips' Beading Books, p. 26, and also 
amongst Bell's Beading Books, pp. 24 and 25. 

THE OAMBBIDGE HISTORIOAL SEBIES. .General Editor, G. 
W. Pboths&o, Litt.D., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Professor 
of History In the University of Edinburgh. 

The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815. By J. H. Boss, 

M.A., Christ's College. \In Hha Press. 

The Europeans in India. By H. Mobse Stephens, M.A., Balliol 
College, O^ord. [_In Preparation. 

The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-1871. By J. W. 
Hbadlam, M.A.., Fellow of King's College. [In Preparalbwn. 

«*« Other Volumes will be announced shortly. 



GEOGRAPHY. , 

(THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, CAMBRIDGE.) 

Elementary Oonmiercial Geography. A Sketch of the Commodities 
and the Countries of the World. By H. B. Mill, Sc.D., F.R.S.B., Librarian to 
the Royal Geographioal Society. Extra foap. Sro. Is. 

An Atlas of Commeroial Geography. Intended as a Companion to 
Dr. Mill's 'Elementary Commeroial Geography.' By J. G. Bartholomew, 
F.R.a.S. With an Introduction by Hufth Robert Mill, So.D. Ss. 

(aSORGB PHILIP & SON.) 

NotesoiittajaOausefl of the Seasons. ByM.M.Oonnington. Illustrated. 

Foap. 8ro. paper wrapper, 6d. 
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Geography of England and Wales. Phy.-ical, Industrial, and Historical . 
B7 Thomas Hanghton. With Ooloored Map. Grown 8yo. 6s. 

The Advanced Class-Book of Modern Geography. By Prof. "William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S., and J. Franoon Williams, F.R.a.S. Oomprising Phjsioil, 
Politioal, and Oommeraial Geography. Grown Syo. 818 pages, 6<. 

The above work is also published in Sections under the general title of 
PHILIP'S GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. 



L AirlBTBODUCTIONTOTHSSTITDT 

OP' Geogbafht. Is. 

2. The British Isles. Is. 6d. 

3. The British Colckies and 

Depehdbbgies. 2s. 6d. 



4. Europe. 28. 

5. ^siA. Is. 6d. 

6. Africa. Is. 

7. America. Is. 6d. 

8 Australasia A ND^OLTNEsiA. lf.6d. 



Each Manual contains one or more Golonred Maps. 

A*Class-Book of Modem Geography. By Prof. William Hughes, 
F.B.G.S. New Edition. 'Beyised by J. Francon Williams, F.R.G.S. Grown Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

Intermediate Class-Book of Modem Geography. By the same. Small 

crown 8to. 28. 6d. 

An Elementary Class-Book of Modem Geography. By the same. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

A Class-Book of Physical Geography. By the same. With coloured 

Maps. New Edition, revised and extended. Grown 8yo. Ss. 6d. 

An Elementary Class-Book of Physical Geography. By the same 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

World's Great Explorers and Explorations. Edited by J. Scott 

Keltie, H. J. Mackinder, M.A., and E. G. Bavenstein, F.B.G.S. Grown 8yo. 
7 vols. 4s. 6d. and 5s. See List of Reward Books. 

Applied (Geography. By J. Scott Eeltie. A Series of Lectures, illus- 
.^trated with Maps and Diagrams. Grown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Geography of Coast Lines. By William Lawson. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Geography of River Systems. By the same. New Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. Is. • 

Geography of the Oceans. Physical, Historical, and Descriptive. With 
coloured MapS By J. Francon Willi£ns, F.R.G.S. Fcap. 8ro. 2s. 6d. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

History and Geography Examination Papers. Compiled by C. H. 
Spence, M.A., Assistant Master at Glifton Gollege. Grown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Complete Examiner In Geography. Containing over 1200 Exer- 
cises from Examination Papers, compiled and classified b/ J. L. Richardson. 
Fcap. Svo. stiff cover, Qd^ (P.) 

a«ographloal Beaden Su Bell's Beading Books, p. 28, and Philip'i 

Beading Books, p. 84* 
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EDUCATIONAL ATLASES. 

Philip's Systematio Atlas, for Higher Schools and General Use. Edited 

by J. Scott Eeltie, H. J. Mackinder, M.A., and E. G. Ravonstein, F.R.G.S. A 
Series of Physical and Politic a,l Maps, with Diain'ams and Illustrations of Astro- 
nomy and Physical GTeograpby. Over 250 Ma^s and Diagrams in 52 Plntee, -with 
an Introduction and an Index of 12,000 namsB. Imp. 4to. or the Maps fo.ded 
in 8vo.) 158. net. 

The Comprehensive Atlas of Ancient and Modem Geography, com- 
prising 60 Maps (42 Modern and 18 Ancient), with a Consulting Index. Imp. 8vo. 
gte)ngly half-bognd, lOs. 6d. 

Philip's Student's AUas, oomprising 44 Modem and 5 Ancient Maps, 
carefully printe<f in colours. With a copious Oonsulting Index. Imp. Svo. do^i* 
7s. 6d. 

Philip's Select Atlas, comprising 36 authentic Maps of the Principal 
Cknmtries of the World, carefully printed in colours. With a copious Consulting 
Index. Imp. Svo. cloth, ^s. 

Introductory Atlas, oomprising 24 Coloui^d Maps of the Principal 
OonntrieB of the World, with a Consulting Index. Imp. Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

*Young Student's Atlas, comprising 36 Coloured Maps of the Principal 
Countries of the World, with Index. Imp. 4to. cloth, Ss. 6cl. 

* Young Scholars Atlas. New and Enlarged Edition, containing 24 
Coloured Maps, with Index. Imp. 4to. cloth, 26. 6d. 

* The Maps in the above tt70 Atlases are flat (i.e., unfolded). 

Philip's Atlas for Beginners. New and Enlarged Edition, comprising 

60 Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, printol in colours, with a new 
Consulting Index. Crown 4to. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Elementary Atlas and Geography, containing the Essentials of the 
Geography of the World, and SO coloured Maps. Crown 4to. cloth, 3«. 6d. 

Handy- Volume Atlas of the Indian Empire. A series of specially 
prepared Maps on a large scale, together with numerous general Map) illus- 
trating the Physical and Economical aspects of the Country, with descriptive 
letterpress and complete Index. By B.^G. Bavenstein, F.B.O.I^ [In the j>r€s». 

Handy- Volume Atlas of the World. 64 Plates, containing 110 Maps 
and Plans. A complete Consulting Index, with Qeographical and Statistical 
Notes to each Map. Suse, 6 x 4 in. Cloth, rounded comers, Ss. 6d. 

Handy- Volume Atlas of the British Empire. 64 Plates, containing 
120 Maps and Plans of the United Kingdom and Briti&h Colonies and Dei)eii- 
dencies, with Notes to each Map and Index. Size, 6x4 in. Cloth, rouudod 
comers, Ss. Qi» 

Philip's Popular Atlas of the British Empire. Gobured Mapp, with 
Statistioal Tables. Crown 4to. stifl coyer. Is. 
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Physical Atlas for Beginners, comprising 12 Maps, printed in colours. 
Grown 4to. stiff cover, la. 

ThOiSame Book, cloth lettered. Is. 6(2. 

The School Atlas of Physical Geography, comprising a Series of 
Maps and Dia^praxns illustratiog the Natural Features, OUmates, Various Pro- 
ductions, and Chief Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Imp. 8to. bound in cloth, 5«. 

The School Atlas of Classical Geography. A Series of 18 Maps, 
printed in colours, with Index of Names. Cheaper Edition, medium 4to. cloth, 
38. 6d. 

The Handy Classical Atlas. A Series of 18 Maps, printed in colours. 
Medium 8to. doth lettered, 2<. 6d. « 

The School Atlas of Scripture Geography. A Series of 16 Maps, 
printed in colours. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4rto. in stiff cover. Is. 

The same Book, cloth lettered, with Index, 1<. 6d. 

The Smaller Scripture Atlas, containing 16 Maps, printed in colours. 
Imp. 16mo. illustrated cjver, 6d. 

■ The same Book, doth lettered, 1«. 

CHEAPER EDUCATIONAIi ATLASES. 

The Child's Atlas for School and Home, containing 64 unusually 
clear and readable Maps, printed in colours. Size— ^ in. x 6^ in. Pictorial cover, 
stiff boards. Is. 6d. 

Philip's Atlas for Junior Classes. Being the above book bound in 
limp doth, is. 6d. 

Philip's New Shilling Atlas of Modem Geography, mth 24 imperial 
4to. pacres of Large Scale Maps. Imp. 4to. stiff cover, Is. 

Philip's First School Atlas, containing 24 Coloured Maps, mth Ex- 
amination Questions on each. Crown 4to. limp cloth, Is. 
Or without Questions, with more Maps and an Index, Is. 

The Graphic' School Atlas, containing over 110 readable Maps and 
Diagrams, printed in colours. Size— 7 in.x4| in. Pictorial cover, stiff boards. 
Is. ; or cloth lettered, Is. 6d. 

Philip's New Excelsior AUas of the World, containing 140 Maps. 
Plans, Sections, &c. Crown 8vo. in stiff illustrated cover, Is. 

PhUlp's ' Unique ' Shilling Atlas, containing 70 large readable Maj s 
and 10 Diagrams. Stiff pictorial cover. Is. 

FhUlp'B 'UDl(|ue' Sixpenny Atlas, containing 70 readable Maps and 
lOPMagrams. Stiff cover, 6d. 
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Philip's Favourite Slzpezmy Atlas, containing 50 Mftps, Plans, HIub- 
trations, &o. Grown 4to. paper cover, 6d. 

Philip's 'Preparatory' Atlas, containing 16 Coloured Maps. Grown 
4to. paper coyer, 6d. 

Philip's 'Standard' Atlas, containing 24 smaller Coloured Maps and 
Diagrams. Fcap. 4to. paper coyer, 6d. 

Philip's AUas of the Countries of Europe, including a Map of the 
World and a General Biap of Europe.' Grown 4to. paper ooyer, 6d. 

Phlllp% New Sl^euny Atlas of the British Colonies, containing 

26 Map*. Crown 4to. paper oover, 6d. 

Philip's Threepenny Atlas, containing 16 Maps, full coloured. Fcap* 
4to. paper oover, Sd. 

PHILIP'S STANDARD ATLASES. New and RevUed Editiontt con- 
taining separate MSps of the different Presidencies of the Indian 
Empire. • \In the press. 

No. 1. For Standard in. 16 pages of Maps. Illustrated cover, 2d, 

No. 2. For Standard IV. 24 pages of Maps. Illustrated cover, Zd. 

No. 3. For Standard V. 24 pages of Maps. Illustrated cover, 3e2. 

No. 4. For Standard VI. 32 pages of Maps. Illustrated cover, 4(2. 

OUTLINE AND BLANK ATLASES. 

Philip's 'Cambridge' Outline AUas published annually to suit the 
Looal BzaminationB, for Junior and Senior Students. Imp. 4to. size, in stiff 
coyer. Is. or Is. 6d. 

Philip's 'Oxford' Outline Atlas, published annually to suit the Local 
Examinations, for Junior and Senior Students. Imp. 4to. size, stiff coyer, Is. or 
Is. 6d. • 

Philip's Imperial Outline Atlas. !^inted on Drawing, Paper. Two 
Series, each containing 12 Maps. Size — 11 in. x 13 in. Stitched in pai>er cover, 
each Is. 

Philip's Imperial Atlas of Blank Projections. Printed on Drawing 
Paper. Two Series, each containing 12 Maps. Size — 11 in. X 13 in. Stitched in 
paper coyer, each Is. 

The Maps in the above Atlases are Outlines and Projections of the coloured 
Maps in the * Young Student's Atlas,' &c. 

PhUlp's Outline Atlas for Beginners. Printed on fine Drawixlg Paper. 

Two Series, eaoh containing 10 Maps. Size— 9 In. x 7| in. Stitohed in stiff oorer, 
each Is. 
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Philip's Atlas of Blank Projections for Beginners. Printed on fine 

Drawing Paper. Two Series, each containing 16 Mape. Size— 9 in. x 7^ in. 
Stitched in stiff cover, each Is. 

The Maps in the above Atlases are Ontlinee and Projections of the Coloured 
Maps in the Atlas for Beginners. 

Philip's Preparatory Outline Atlas. Size— 9 in. x7} in. 16 Maps. 
In paper cover, 6d. 

Philip's Preparatory Atlas of Blank Projections. 16 Maps. Size — 
9 in. X 7^ in. In paper cover, 6d. 

The < Standard ' Outline Atlas, containing 24 Maps^ Fcap. 4to.'paper 
cover, 6d. 

i^hillp's Memory Work Atlas for Pupil Teachers, containing 16 

Test Maps for Map Drawing. Crown 4to. stiff cover, 6d. 

Philip's Map Drawing Books, for Secondary and Private Schools. 
Imperial 4to. Series, 24 Books. Size^lS ia. x 11 io., each 6d. 



1. 
2. 
S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 



Europe. . . 

England and Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

France. 

Holland. 

Sweden and Norway. 

Bnssia in Europe. 



• 9. German Empire. 

10. Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

11. Spain and PortngaL 

12. Switzerland. 

13. Italy. 

14. Turkey in Europe & Greece. 

15. Asia. 

16. India. 



17. Australia. 

18. New Zealand. 

19. Africa. 

20. North America^ 

21. United States. 

22. Canada. 

23. South America. 
'24. Palestine. 



Grown Ito. Series, 24 Books. Size— 9 in. x 7} in., each 3d. 



1. Europe. 

2. England. 

3. Scotland. 

4. Ireland 

5. Fraaioe. 

6. Holland and Belgium. 

7. Switzerland. 

8. Gtorman Empire. 

9. Austro-Hungarian 



10. Sweden and Norway with 

Denmark. 

11. Russia in Europe. 

12. Italy. 

13. Turkey in Europe and 

Greece. 

14. Spain and Portugal. 

15. i^ia. 

16. India. 



17. Africa. 

18. North America. 

19. Canada. 

20. United States of 

North America. 

21. South America. 

22. Australia. 

23. New Zealand. 

24. Palestine. 



* • 



Empire. 

«* Each book contains (1} a complete Full-coloured Map, bo attached as to 
be always available for copying ; (2) an unooloured Map with all the Physical 
Features, buf^thout the names ; (3) an Outline Map with coast-line and lines of 
latitude and longitude only ; (4) Blank Projection with lines of latitude and 
longitude on^y ; (5) a blank sheet w«th botder of map only. 

PhUlp's * Standard ' Map Drawing Books, for use in Elementaiy 
Schools. CrOwn 4to. pictorial cover :— 

No. 1. EiirGLAHD AJXD Walxs, Physical, Politioal, and Railway. 3d. 
No. 2. Scotland and Ibslasd. 4d. 
No. 3. Canada and Austbalasia. 4d. 
No. 4. Thb BazTiBH Isles. 6d. 

A Complete List of Messrs. Philip & Son's Atlases and Maps for the Library, 
Desktf Pocket, Bnlorer, Tourist, and Education, will be sent on application 
For Ednoational Maps, see Catalogue of School Appliaaoefl. 
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A Selected List of Educational Books. 



BELL'S READING BOOKS 

Are especially designed to give the Children a love of Reading 

and so to lighten the task of the Teacher 

throughout the entire course. 



THE special feature of these books is, that even from the most elemen- 
tary grade, they possess the interest which a connected narrative^ 
however simple in wording, seldom fails to excite ; and by this means 
make the reading-lQ38on a pleasure instead of a dull piece of routine, and 
actually encourage the pupils to prolong it, or to practise the newl/ 
acquired faculty at home. 



INFANTS. 



^Infants' Pbdibb 
*tot and thb c at . . . 
*Thb Old Boathgusb 
*The Oat and thb Hbn 
*Thb Nbw-bobn Lamb 



STANDARDS I. & n. 



♦The Threb Monkeys 

*Thb Two Parrots 

*StoryofaOat 

*QoEEN Bbe and Busy Bee 

^Gull'sOraq. a Talb of the Sea 

*Thb Lost Pigs 

STANDABD HL. 

*THB ADYBNTURES OF A DONKBY 

*Grimm's German Tales. (Selected.) 

*Ander8BN's Danish Tales. (Selected.) 

*Great Deeds in English History •. 

*Great Englishmen. Short Lives for Young Ohildren 
♦Life of Oolumbus. S. Orompton 

STANDARD IV. 

Great Scotsmen. Short Lives 

Poetry for Boys. (Selected by D. Munro.) 

*Edgbworth's Tales. (A Selection) 

Great ENGLiSHyiroMEN, Short Lives of 

*Pabablbs fbom Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty 
*Thb Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. (Abridged.) ... 



9, d. 
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STANDARD V. 

*Thb Stobt of Little Nell. By Charles Dickens. (Abridged.) 

♦Oliveb Twist. By Charles Dickens. (Abridged.) 

*Gulliveb's Travels. (Abridged.) ... 

*Mastebman Beady. By Capt. Marryatt, R.N. (Abridged.) 

♦The Arabian Nights. ( Selected and Rewritten. ) 

♦PoorJaok. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. (Abridged.) 

*Thb Vicar op Wakefield. (Abridged.) 



8, d. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 













STANDARD VI. & VII. 

♦Lamb's Tales FROM Shakespeare. (Selected.) ...• ' 1 

♦Southby's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) 1 

'♦Robinson Crusoe 1 

♦Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat, R.N. (Abridged^) ... 10 

♦Sib Roger DE Coverlet AND other Essays 10 

Tales of the Coast. By J. Runciman 1 

\* The volumes marked with an aster&k (♦) are Illustrated. 
Specimen Copies wili? be sent to Head Teachers on application. 



BELUS geographical READERS. 

By M. J. Barrington-Ward, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. 

The Child's Geography. Illustrated. Stiff paper oover, 6d. 

The Map and the Compass. A Reading Book of Geography for 
Standard I. Illastrated. Cloth, 8d. 

The Bound World. A Beading Book of Geography for Standard II. 
Illustrated. Oloth, lOd. 

About England. A Beading Book of Geography for Standard III. 
lUostrated. Cloth, Is. 4d. 



HELPS' COURSE OF POETRY. 

A New Selection from the English Poets, carefully compiled and adapted 
to the several standards, by E. A. Helps, one of H. M. Inspectors 

of Schools. 

Book I. — Infants and Standards I. and n. 134 pp. small Svo. 9d. 
Book n. — Standards III. and IV. 224 pp. crown 8yo. Is. 6(2. 
Book III.— Standards V., VI., and VH., 352 pp. post Svo. 2». 

Or in PABTS. Infants, 2d.; Standard I., 2d.\ Standard H., 2d,\ 

Standard III., 4(2. 



M 
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A Selected List of Educational Books, 



PHILIP'S READING BOOKS. 

Edited by J. G. Cbomwell, M.A., late Principal of St, Mark's 

College, Chelsea. 

Fourth Book, 288 pp., 1*. ^d. 



Primbb, 80 pp., M, 
First Book, Part I,, 96 pp., 6<^. 
First Book, Part II., 96 pp., 6(^. 
Second Book, 160 pp., 9^^. 
Third Book, 208 pp., \s. 



Fifth Book, 320 pp., 1«. 9<f. 
Sixth Book, 352 pp., 2«. 
Pobtioal Beadino Bk., 352 pp. 25. M, 
First Poetical Book, 160 pp., I*. 



PHiLIP'8 QEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

Edited by J. Francon Williams, F.E.G.S. 



1. First Steps, Part I. With 112 

Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps. 
128 pp., cloth, 9a. • 

2. First Steps, Part II. With 100 

Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps. 
140 pp., cloth, \M. 

3. England. With 78 Illustrations 

and 57 Maps. 192 pp. , cloth, 1^. 



4. British Isles, British North 

America, and Australasia. 
With 64 Maps and 109 Illustra- 
tions. 256 pp., cloth, \a, 6d, 

5. Europe. With 119 Illustrations 

and 19 Maps. 288 pp., cloth, 1*. 9d, 

6. The World. With 118 Illustra- 

tions and 35 Maps. 820 pp. , cL , 2«. 



PHILIP'S HISTORICAL READERS. 

Edited by J. Francon Williams, F.B.G.S. 



1. Stories from English History. 

With 80 beautiful Pictures and 
4 Maps. 192 pp., cloth, Is. 

2. Early England, from Prehistoric 

Times to 1154. 94 attractive Pic- 
tures and 4 Maps. 192 pp. , cl. , 2s. 



3. Middle England, from 1154 to 

1603. 77 Pictures, and 16 Maps 
and Tables. 256 pp., cloth, Is. 6d, 

4. Modern England, from 1603 to 

1883. 93 attractive Pictures and 
11 Maps, &c. 272 pp., cL, Is, 6d, 



ELOCUTION. 

The Elements of Elocution. With Special Beference to the Literary 
Basis of Delivery, illustrated by Selections in Poetry and Prose for Reading and 
Recitation. By Charles E. Glegpr, Lecturer on EogUsh Literature and Elocution. 
Grown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

%* A Practical Work by an eminent Elocutionist. A valuable * aid * to 
all who have to teach Reading. An admirable Class-Book for Schools and 
Private Students. 

Elocutionary Specimens In Prose and Verse By the same. Crown 
8vo. 2«. 
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PHILIP'S STANDARD POETRY BOOKS. 



Book 1 for Standard I., 16 pp., 
crown 8vo., \d. 

Book 2 for Standard IL, 16 pp., 
crown 8vo., \d. 

Book 3 for Standard IIL, 32 pp., 
crown 8vo., 2c?. 

Poetical Rradinq Book. A Series 
of Poems, specially suitably for 
young readers. With Notes. 352 pp., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6<i. 

.First Pobtioal Reading Book. Con- 
tains a selection of the simpler 
poems from the larger work. With 
Notes. 160 pp., crown 8vo., cloth, 

An Introduction to thb^tudy of 
Shakespeare. With Life, Notes, 
&c &c. Crown 8vo., td. 



Book 4 for Standard IV., 48 pp., 
crown 8vo., Zd, 

Book 5 for Standard V., 64 pp., 
crown 8vo., 4d. 

Book 6 for Standard VI. and VII., 
64 pp. crown 8vo. , 4c?. 

Illustrated Standard Poetry 
Book, for Heading and Recitation. 
96 pages, crown 8vo., cloth, 8ci. 

Recitations, ttHYMSs, an!) Dia- 
logues, for Kindergarten and In- 
fant Schools* including original 
pieces and appropriate actions. Ar- 
ranged and conoipiled by Emily 
Warmington, Training College, 
Warrington. Foolscap 8 vo., cloth, 
\s, M^ 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Milton. With Life, Notes, &c. 
&c. Crown Svo. 6c?. 



PHILIP'S SERIES of SCIENCE LADDERS. 

A New Series of Simple Reading Books in Elementary Science for the Young. 
By N, D*Anvees. (Mrs. A. G. Bell.) In smoXl crovm 8w. hound 

in dothf Is, each. 

1. The Earth and its Early Explorers. An Elementary Geographical 

Reader, with 28 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 

2. Vegetable Life and its Lowest Forms. A Simple Natnral History 

Reader, with 83 Illustrations. 

3. Lowly Water Animals. A simple Natural History Reader, with 52 

Illustrations. 

4. The Life-Story of our Earth. An Introdnctory Geological Reader, 

with 46 IllAstrations. 

5. The Story of Early Man. A continnation of the * Life Story of 

our Earttf,' with 28 lUustratioift. 

6. Elementary Zoology. A volume on Mammals and Birds. 

[In preparation. 

The first three volumes may also be had in Sixpenny parts. Foolscap 8vo., 

stiff covers, 6d, each. 

No. I.— FORMS OF LAND AND WATBR. 

II.— THE STORY OF EARLY EXPLORATION. 
HL— VEGETABLE LIFE. 
IV.— FLOWERLBSS PLANTS, 
v.— LOWEST FORMS OF WATER-ANIMALS. 
VL— LOWLY MANTLE AND ARMOUR WEARERS. 
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A Selected L^st of Educational Books. 



FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 

GASG (F. E. A.). 
An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French aaad English 

LanguasreB, for the Byory-day Purposes of Trayellera and Stadents. Oontainin^ 
more than Five Thousand Modern and Current Words, t<enees, and Idiomatic 
Phraees and Renderings, not found in any other Dictionary of the two Lan- 
guages. 51st thousand, with Euldit^ons and oorrections. 16mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages, with more than 

Fifteen Thousand New Words, Senses, &c. 5th Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with entirely new Supplements. 1 voJ. lOs. 6d. 

In use at Harrow, Westminster, Bugby, Ac. &c. 
% Prospectusei with specimen pages sent post free on application. 

First French Book. Being a new, practical, and easy Method of learn- 
ing the Elemonft of the French Language. Grown 8yo. 116th thousand, reset. ]|. 

Second French Book. Being a Grammar and Exercise Book on a 
new and practical Plan, and intended as a Sequel to the ' First French Book.' 
52nd thousand. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 

Ss. 6d. net. 

French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the 
words at the end of the work. 16th thousand. 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. 19th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6(2. 

Histolres Amussuites et Instructives, or Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best Modern Authors who have written for the Young. 
With English Notes. 17th thousand. Fcap. 8yo. 2$. 

Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation, containing: — 

I. The most current and useful Phrases in Byery-day Talk. II. Byerybody's 
neceseary^uestions and Answers in Travel-Talk. 19th Bdit. Fcap. 8vo. Is. od. 

French Poetry for the Young. With English Notes, and preceded 
by a lew plain Bules of French Prosody. 5th Bdit. revised. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Materials for French Prose Composition, or Selections from the best 
English Prose Writers. With copious Footnotes and Hints for Idiomatic 
Renderings. 2lBt thousand. Fcap. Svo. Ss. Key, 68. net. 

Prosateurs Contemporalns, or Selections in Prose chiefly from con- 
temporary French Literature. With Bnglish Notes. Uth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Le Petit Gampagnon. A French Talk-Book for Little Children. 

13th thousand. 16mo. Is. 6d. • « 

CLAPIN (A. C). 

French Grammar, for Public Schools. By A. C. Clapin, M.A., St 
John's College, Cambridge, and Bachelier-ds-lettres of the Umversity of 
France; Assistant Master at Sherborne SchooL 13th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 
28. 6d. Key, Ss. 6d. net. 

French Primer. 10th Edition, Bevised. Fcap. Svo. Is, 

English Passages for Translation into French. 28. 6d Key, 48. net. 

Primer of French Philology. With Exercises, for Schools. 7th 

Edition. Fcap. 8to. Is. 
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Gombert's French Drama. Be*0dited by M. Gaso. With Argnments 
and Notes. Qd. each, sewed. 

List of Plat/8 m the Series : 

By MoCt&RE :—Ls MisanthsopB!. L'Ayare. Lb Bousoeois Gentilhomue. 
Ls TABxaFFE. Le Malade Imaginaibe. Les Femmes Savantes. Le8 Foitb- 

BEBIE8 DE SCAPIN. LES Pb^CIEUSES B.IDICULES. L'BCOLE DES FeMMES. 

L'£coLB DEB Mabis. Le M^decin malgr^ Lui. * 

By Racins :— La Th^batde, ov Les Fb&res Eknemis. Andbomaque. Les 
Plaideubs. Iphio^nie. Bbitaniticits. Ph£:pbe. Estheb. Athalie. 

B7G0BSEILLE:— Le OiD. Ho back. Gimna. Polyeuctb. 

By YoLTAiBB :— ZaIbe. 

(THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, OAMBRIDGBS) 9 

The Pitt Press Series of French Drama suid History contains Annotated 
» Editions of most of the above Dramas, and many more. — See uomplete Oatalogrue. 



(GEORGE PHILIP & SON.) 
GAILIiABD (J. D.) 

The Complete French Course. By J. D. Gaiilard, Officier d'Acad^mie, 
late Head French Master cj^ the Royal Institntlon. Inclndinj? the Orthogpy or 
Guide to Pronunciation, the Grammar Course, and a series of interesting 
Sketches, to the extent of 5000 words; affording, on the principle of 'Associa- 
tion of Ideas,' the means of couTersing and composing on almost every subject. 
2nd Edition. Grown Svo. cloth, 4s. 

French Orthoepy ; or, the Certain Guide to an Accurate French Pro- 
nunciation. An ''entirely novel, easy, and systematic method of acquiring a 
pure French accent, based on the natural action of the organs of the human 
voice. 4th Edition. Grown Svo. 28. (Being Part I. of the Gomplete Gourse.) 

The French Language by Association of Ideas, comprised in a Series 
of Interesting Sketches, to the extent of 5000 words, thus affording the means 
for conversing and composing on almost every subject. 2nd Edition. Grown 
Svo. cloth, 28. (Being Part II. of the Gomplete Gourse. 

French for the Times. A Series' of Outline Narratives of Travel, 
Letters, Conversations, Idioms, and Proverbs, with Questions, based upon the 
doctrine of ' Association of Ideas.' Grown Svo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

The Standard Book for French Conversation ;' or, a Series of Ques- 
tions upon^Scientific, Artistic, PhUosophical, and Daily-life Subjects. The 
Answers to be framed by the Student from the Sketches given in the ' Associa- 
tion of Ideas.' 2nd Edition. Grown Svo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

Key to the Standard Book for French Conversation for Teachers. 
Being Answers to a Series of Questions upon Scientific, Artistic, Philosophical, 
and Daily-life Subjects. Crown Svo. cloth, 38. 6d. ' 

GOUIN (FRANCOIS). 

A First Lesson In French. By Frar.Qois Gouin, Ex-Prof esseur d*alle- 
mand k I'teole snp^rieure. Puis.- Translated by Howard Swan and Victor 
Btftis. Crown Svof 28.- 6d: net. 
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Adam Smith on the Wealth of l/ations. Beprinted from the Sixth 

Edition, with an Introduction by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two toLb. Ss. 6d. eaoli. 

Bicardo on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 

Edited by E. 0. K. Gh)nner, M. A., Lecturer in Uniyersity College, LiverpooL 5s. 

English and Indian Law, Tables showing the Dififerenoes between. By 
Sir B. K. Wilson, Bart., M.A., LL.M. Demy 4to. Is. 

The Science of International Law. Being a General Sketch of the 
Historic Basis of the Rules observed by States in their Normal and Almormal 
Relations in the Past and the Present. By T. A. Walker, M.A., LL.M., of the 
Middle Templ^ Fellow of Peterhonse, Cambridge. Demy 8to. ISs. 

MANUALS 0\ GOMMEBCE. Illustrated with Maps, Statistical 
Charts, and Table'. By John Yeatp, LL.D., F.G.8., P.8.S., &c. I^ur 
Volume?, crown 8vo. cloth, 248., or each Volume separately, 6s. 

1. The Natural History of the Raw Materials of Commerce: 

Their Geology and Geography, with their chief economic uses, &c. 

2. The Technical History of Commerce ; or, The Progress of the 

Useful Arts, Discoyeries, Inventions, &c. 

3. The Growth and VicissitucLes of Commerce In all Ages : An 

Historical Narrative of Industry and Intercourse of Civilised Nations. 

4. Recent and Existing Commerce : A brief Review of British In- 

dustry and Trade, and a Survey of our Colonial and Foreign relations. 

Vol". I. and II. will be found invaluable to Teachers in the preparation of 
Object Lessons— Vol. I. treating of the raw products, and Vol. II explaining 
the various manufacturing processes, and including the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The JoumaX- of EdLMcatiKm says that 'These four volumes make up a 
cydopsBdia of commerce, and that we may expect to see them largely used as 
class-books, while as books of reference they ought to be in every teacher's 
and school library.' 

Applied Geography. By J. Scott Keltie, Assistant Secretary to the 
Bojal Geographical Society. With 11 Maps and Diagrams. 3«. 6d. 

The British Colonies and their Industries. By tke Rev. W. Parr 
Greswell. ITcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 

The Student's Manual of Psychology. By F. Ryland, M.A, late 
Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 5th Edition, with lists of books for 

Students and Examination papers. Ss. 6d. 

ft 

Ethics. An Introductory Manual for Uniyersity Students. By 
F.' Byland, M.A. Ss. 64. 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Hints on Introducing the Kindergarten System into Infant Schools. 

By M. B. Bailey. Fcap 8Yo. 6d. • 

Explanation of the Kindergarten System of Education. By Earl 

Froebel. Fcap. 8yo. ^. 

The kindergarten System. An Introdaction to Froebel's Method. 
With nnmeroos DlostratioiiB, Music, and BecitationB. 2nd Edition. Orown 
8to. 2s. 

The Paradise of Childhood. By Professor Wiebe. ^4 pages Lefter- 
prasB and 75 Plates. A complete Text-book of Kindergarten routine. Demy 4to. 
«cloth, 78. 6d. ; sewed, 68. ; both net. * 

A complete niastrated List of Kindergarten Materials will be sent post 

'free on appUoation. 

ON TEAOHINQ TO READ. ' ^ 

A Syllabic System of Teaching to Read, oombining the advantages 
of the ' Phonic ' and the * Lo<A:-and-Say ' Systems. Orown 8yo. l8. 

To Teachers in Infant Schools this book conyeys valuable information. Some 
of Her Majesty's Inspectors have highly commended it. 

Syllable Spelling. By C. Barton. In two parts. Infants, 3e2.; 
Standard I., 3d. 

Reading Made E^sy on a Rational System. By Anna Snell. New 
and Bnlai^ed Bdition. Fcap. 4to. limp cloth, Is. 

An Introduction to the above. For the use of Teachers. Fcap. 8vo. 4(2. 

PRDSdARY EDUCATION. 

Practical Hints on Infant School Work. By an Experienced Ex- 
aminer. Orown Svo. Is. 

Practical Hints on Elementary School Work. By an Experienced 
Examiner. Grown 8yo. Is. 

Code Wrinkles. By J. L. Bicbardson. Enlarged Edition. Fcap. 

8yo. Is. • 

Education from the Cradle. B v Princess Mary OurouBSOV. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A Fielding. Wide fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to Mothers on Home Education. By Frederick Bridges. Small 
crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

The New Education. By Lady Isabel Margesson. Crown Svo. 1«. 6if. 

Moral Training, Froebel and Herbert Spencer. By Miss Shirreff. 
Demy Svo. paper wrapper, 6d. net. 

EhowleOge Through the Eye; or, How to Blustrate Science and other 
Lecture? by means of the Optical Lantern, with a New and Practical Method of 
Preparing Lantern Blidefl. lUnatrated. Orown Svo. stiff coyera 1«. net.3 
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XTbe B'ew Mebster. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

Thoroughly Revised, comiderahly Enlarged, and rfiset in new 

type from beginning to end. 



WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 



2118 PAGES. 3600 ILLUSTRATIONS. • 

Prices: Cloth, £1 lU 6(3?.; Half Calf £2 2s./ Half 
Russia, £2 5s./ Calf, £2 8s. / or in 2 vols. Cloth, 
£1 14s./ or with patent Marginal Index, Full Sheep, 
£2 8s./ Full Calf, £2 10s. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in active progress for over 

10 years. 
Not less than 100 editorial labourers have been engaged upon it. 
Over 60,0002. expended in its preparation before the first copy was printed. 
Websteb is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph Department of the 

British Isles. 
Websteb is the Standard in the U.S. Government Printing Office. 



The Madras Journal of Education says : * No School or Oo&ege Librai7 can be 
considered eTen tolerably equipped without this work, and we hope that the In-, 
spectors and Inspectresses of (schools wiTl make it a point to sm that e-very school 



in the Presidenoy supplies itself with a copy at the earliest possible opportunity.' 

The London Journal of Education says : ' We have turned out some hundred words 
wherein we have found the ordinary dictionaries defectire, and in over ninety per 
cent, of these " Webster " has satisfied us.' 

Beicare of Vnanihorised Editions, See that you get Webster's 

* IntematiomV Dictionary, 

Prospectuses with Specimen Pages, Press Notices, and Literary 

Opinions on application. « 

LONDON: GEOEGE BELL AND SONS. 



London SiBAvaswATs & Sons* FrintcSf Tower Street^ OambridgdOircuSi W.Oi 



